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R E A B E N 


HE following ſheets are the produc- 

tions of a young Lady's retirements. 

As they have afforded me a pleaſing 
amuſement, and may do the ſame to others, 
I requeſted copies of them for the preſs, 
which ſhe has given from her readineſs to 
gratify every inclination of mine, though ſhe 
cannot think them deſerving public notice, 
unleſs it be to condemn the cuſtom of deny- 
ing to women thoſe means of information, 
the want of which is, ſhe ſays, ſo conſpicu- 
ous in the labours of her mind, and ſo much 
lamented by her. 


I HAVE not made the leaſt alteration or 
correction in her manuſcript. The candid 
reader will treat it with tenderneſs, as com- 
ing out of an illiterate female hand. Thoſe 
pieces were really written under the titles 
they bear, without the leaſt view to a publi- 
cation, except the laſt which occurred to her 
mind on reviſing the preceding letter for the 
preſs. 


B Ir 


f To the READER. 


Ir there be any thing in the other pieces 
that looks like repetition, let it be conſidered, 
that they were wrote upon diſtin occaſions 
with different views, and without any appre- 
henſion of their being thus ſeen together. 


NEveRTHELESS the connection of the ſub- 
jects makes me. think them not improperly 
placed, as they ſeem to exhibit the progreſs 
of a mind that has been in earneſt in impor- 
tant enquiries. With regard to the object of 
her attentions ſhe may certainly be an uſeful 
exemplar to her ſex. How far ſhe has ſucceed- 
ed let more impartial judges determine. 


I $yaLL only give my voice in behalf of 
the ſex.in general, that I think them unfairly 
dealt with in the uſual methods of education, 
which excludes them from the nobleſt plea- 
folly from one generation to another. 
1 8 7 AN . r 8 | 
The EDITOR. 
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PROGRESS 
FEMALE MIND, Se. 


A FOLILOUUY, 


a\ Wort THINK I have ſomewhere ſeen or 
3 Jt I 


heard it aſſerted, that man is a won- 
der to himſelf! How is it then, ſince 
the wonderful ſeldom fails to excite 
| attention, that we ſee him no more 

engaged in ſelf-contemplation? I ſhould rather 
ſay (this being an act which admits of no witneſs) 
diſcovers ſo much unacquaintedneſs with himſelf? 


PEerHaAPs it may be ſaid, that we are ſurround- 
ed with wonders, that every thing about us exhi- 
bits ſuperior power, and might for ever entertain 
the moſt curious of mankind without adverting to 
himſelf. But, I think, it may well be replied, 


that though the poverty of external nature need 
— nut 


(4) 


not drive man inward, to find matter for ſpecu- 
lation; yet does the pleaſure he is capable of de- 
riving from a ſurvey of it, pronounce him to be 
{ſuperior to all that he ſo much admires. As the 
molt exquiſite of the works of Gop, he certainly 
affords to himſelf the cleareſt manifeſtations of 
his Maker, and on that account demands his firſt 
attention : he mult be ſenſible that every thing elſe 
in the ſyſtem, is but declarative of Deity to intel- 
ligent creatures, itſelf unconſcious of the truth it 
teaches, that without intelligence the work of crea- 
tion had been vain, nothing had been equally good. 


Ann can it be, that the intelligent inhabitant, 
which gives ſignificance to this ſublunary world, 
is itfelf created in vain? Is this maſter- piece of 
divine fkill devoted by Heaven to diffipation ? 
Surely, no : the conſciouſneſs of being and of 
excellence; of pleaſure and pain; of defire and 
averiion; the preſages that ſomething important 
is to take place upon it. Theſe are ſo many kind 
and friendly impulſes to ſelf-refle&tion, which leave 
the Creator juſtificd, and throw all the charge of 
vaniry upon man, Let him but reflect, and he 
Wil! find that the power of motion is not im— 
preſſed upon him as on ſenſeleſs matter, but in- 


veſted in him with liberty to direct it, he muſt 
find a ſomething bigher ſtill, a principle of intel- 


ligence, an image of the very Creator himſelf, the 


infinite mind; that different from matter in all its 
forms, it has to do with truth and reaſon; that 


conformed to theſe it lives; that cut off from 
theſe, as from the principles of life, it loſes thoſe 
felicitating perceptions which reſult from ſuch 
conformity, and alone give value to exiſtence. 
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Wir ua venerable and ſignificant being to 
himſelf is man! but ſeeing his ſignificance ſo 


much depends upon mental exertions, how care- 
ful ſhould he be, leſt neglecting the uſe of theſe 


his powers, he ſuffers himſelf to fink in the ſcale 


of being, and become (if I may fo ſpeak) as 
mechanical, even in the operations of his mind as 
material nature itſelf ! 


IT may ſeem abſurd to apply the term of me- 
chaniſm to ſpirit or mind, but when its manner 
and modes of thinking; its ſentiments and 
opinions are formed by cuſtom, or any thing ex- 
ternal, I don't know to what elſe to compare this 
phenomenon, but ſto mechanical motion, ſince 
the mind is certainly acted upon not performing 
rational action. 


IBELIEVI I expreſs myſelf but aukwardly; how- 
ever, it is ſufficient that I underſtand my own 
meaning, and am determined by it to revolve in 
my mind the truths, which perhaps I have but 
mechanically received ; in order to give them ſuch 
a baſis, as that they may ſupport me under the 
wreck of nature, when every thing external with- 
draws itſelf. 


I am convinced this baſis can be no other 
than the mind's own perceptions of truth, which 
will abide by it when borrowed learning and con- 
forming opinions fly off as droſs in the furnace: 


for the Poſſeſſion even of truth itſelf cannot enrich 


or ſtrengthen the mind, unleſs attained by the ex- 
ercile of reaſon, and when education and cuſtom 


Join their influence, an impartial examination of 


the mind's treaſury is peculiarly neceſſary, leſt in the 
midſt 


. 
midit of ſeeming abundance it ſhould be in reality 
poor, blind, and naked. 


I wir. begin then to examine, what ideas I have 
of myſelf and things about me. 


Tur there was a time when I was not, I have 
been taught to believe, and upon reflection I find, 
that I may make this concluſion with reaſon, be- 
cauſe I feel my dependence on creating power; 
and thence too, I may infer an infinite all perfect 
mind. The broad foundation of nature itſelf I ſee 
ſupports my faith in Gop. I need not reſt it upon 
tradition ; no, nor even upon critical enquiry, or 
ſcholaſtic demonſtrations, however theſe may illu- 
firate the truth to ſuch as are capable of them; 
the proofs which my reaſon owns ſufficient are ſuch 
as he who runs may read, and none who think at 
all can help diſcerning. For I lee that the very 
conſciouſneſs of exiſtence is the knowledge of the 
Creator. To go about for proof of what ſtands 
expreſſed in my own being is ſurely abſurd. I muſt 
call that in queſtion, and every thing elſe, before 
can doubt of a firſt intelligent cauſe. A truth 
like this, I think could never have been diſputed 
among a race of rational dependent creatures, if 
the vicious principle had not introduced the nega- 
tive as its only refuge. But how vain! as well 
may the earth defend itſelf from the penetrating 
rays of the meridian ſun, as the human mind ſhut 
_ itfelf up from the heart-piercing notices of a Gop. 
It is the fool only who ſays there is none ; becauſe 
right muſt ever own him ; for admit a Deity, all 
is harmony and conſiſtence; exclude him, and we 
can account for nothing. Happy neceſſity ! di- 
vine reaſon! which leads the mind to Gop, the 
| great reſource of being, and ſolace of imper- 


tect 


$$ 


fect natures. What a privilege is rational exi- 
ſtence ! which is itſelf the very demonſtration of 
Deity that we want; for him in whom we live and 
move can be neither doubtful nor diſtant. He 
who made us intelligent, muſt himſelf be an in- 
finitely perfect Intelligence. 


Tuvus far is my mind ſatisfied in the reaſonable- 
neſs of its faith. But again, I am taught to re- 
gard this as the firſt ſtage of my exiſtence; and, I 
think, I may conclude this too, with very good 
reaſon, becauſe I have no rememberance of any 
ſtate anterior to it. Had there been ſuch, it muſt 
have been part of a divine ſcheme, the end of 
which could be no other than the happineſs or 
perfection of intelligent ſpirits. And the ſpirit, 
that by its own operations alone can form its 
meetneſs for happineſs in every part of the pre- 
paration or trial, muſt have a conſciouſneſs ex- 
tending throughout the whole proceſs of ſuch ope- 
rations. So that was this, in any ſenſe, a ſtate 
of retribution, or conſequent upon ſome other 
ſtate, though ſtill probationary; the conſcious 
principle, which in that caſe we ſuppoſe once to 
have acted, and now to be reaping the fruit of its 
actions would certainly bear its teſtimony to the 
Juſtice of the divine procedure, 


WHEREAS, it has no retroſpe& beyond the li- 
mits of the preſent ſtate; therefore, I conclude, 
that when this amazing ſtructure of a body was 
produced, which though in the ordinary courſe 
of nature is nevertheleſs declarative of almighty 
energy; then did the ſource of being, com- 
mand into exiſtence the intelligent principle, 
which is far ſuperior to every thing about it, as it 
not only declares the being of a Go, 1 A 
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fords a manifeſtation of him that is peculiar to 
itſelf ; for it is made in his own image, capable of 
a yet farther acquired reſemblance, conſcious of 
its origin, and fitted for the nobleſt fruitions. 


IonoxanT as I am of the moment of my 
birth ; unconſcious of any agency of my own in 
the gradual unfolding of my mental powers, till 
by the dawn of reaſon I ſee them to be capable 
of perpetual progreſſion. I cannot, I need not 
perplex myſelf with a philoſophical enquiry what 
they are: how impreſſed by, or how impreſſing 
this body of matter. It is the province of my 
Maker only, to comprehend my eſſence; and it 
is enough for me to feel that I am, and that my 
exiſtence is a ſource of inexpreſſible delight and 
important obligation; that I am made for truth 
and virtue, is evident from the perfections of my 
Maker ; and the powers with which I feel my- 
{elf endowed. And ſince the more I conform to 
this,-the end of my being, the higher are my re- 
liſhes of life, and the more horrible the idea of 
non-exiſtence ; I cannot poſſibly ſuppoſe that my 
Creator would diſappoint the very hope he cheriſhes! 
would fruſtrate his own obvious deſigns ! which 
he muſt do, if the well diſciplined and improved 
ſpirit, graſping at immortality, and fitted for fru- 
itions of more real life, after all its trainings and 
all its conflicts, ſinks with the diſſolving body into 
its primitive nothing! It cannot be, the preſent 
ſtate is big with important meaning; it verges up- 
on another of infinite reality; the human mind is 
the ſuperior principle that muſt outlive the periſh- 
ing ſcenes, and ſettle in ſome durable unmixed 

ate. | 3 
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Taz obſcurity in which this ſtate lies to the em- 
bodied ſpirit, I-apprehend is no argument againſt 
its reality, but ſeems to ariſe from a neceſſity of na- 
ture; for the plot of an infinite mind cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be comprehenſible by the finite agent; 
the execution only can lye it open, and the ultimate 
tendency of its various phenomena, futurity alone 
will tell; nay, the very limitation of our views is 
in manifeſt harmony with the general deſign, if it 
be, what we take it, moral perfection. Did we know] 
more; our trial, our virtue, and of courſe our 
happineſs would be leſs. A ſtate of recompence 
in general ſeems all that ſhould be known; and is 
ſo, by an univerſal impreſſion that cannot be ob- 
literated. And ſhould any thing that calls itſelf 
divine revelation, attempt to aid the operations of 
reaſon and the practice of virtue by the enforce- 
ment of this truth, it has herein all the ſupport 
and confirmation that reaſon and nature can af 


tord, 


4 


Tux next thing to conſider will be, What is 
wiſdom in a being ſo circumſtanced ; or which is 
the right way to happineſs ? 


Now as this is a matter of common concern; 
and every body I meet, is in purſuit of the ſame 
thing happineſs, may I not by obſerving the con- 
duct of men, certainly diſcover ſome manifeſt 
pointings to the object of my ſearch ſome nearer 
way, or ſome friendly aid to obtain the ſupreme 
good ? 485 ns 
Is not the attempt of drawing a rule of con- 
duct from the world natural and reaſonable in a 
being that finds itſelf ſurrounded with other be- 

C : inge 
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ings of the ſame nature, but older in years and 
experience; for as much as it ſeems reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that an univerſal deſire of happineſs 
ſhould produce an uniformity of conduct, and that 
the anxious enquiry of individuals ſhould be in a 
manner prevented, or at leaſt much aſſiſted by the 


tide of cuſtom and example, which would always 
mark the right path ? 


Tr1s ſeems but a natural expectation; howe- 
ver, as the theatre of human life preſents us not 
with ſo conſiſtent a ſcene, and its varied appear- 
ances would almoſt bring into queſtion, what is 
the true end of man, were we not helped out of 
the dilemma by the authoritative dictates of rea- 
ſon, which the benevolent Author of the conſti- 

tution has impreſſed on every conſcious being. 

Such being the ſtate of mankind taken in the 
groſs, I find I am to venerate human authority 
with great limitation, always reſerving the ſu- 
preme homage for truth, which the inconſiſtence 
of human character cannot change or alter. 


I NEED but look inward to ſee, that the de- 
mands of truth upon me are ſuperior to all 
other claims, and that devotedneſs to it is the very 
eſſence of happineſs. jus 


How very internal then and ſelf- dependent is this 
object of my purſuit! To the attainment of which 
neither the moſt extenſive knowledge of mankind, 
nor the aſſiſtance of the moſt friendly of my fellow 
beings can actually contribute nothing; it alone 
_ reſults from a, proper cultivation and ule of the fa- 
culties, and is but another name for rectitude or 
perfection of nature. I am therefore driven from 
all mu excurſions into myſelf; within this little 
== | compaſs 
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compaſs I muſt unite all my powers, and try ſo to 
regulate, govern and difpoſe this indwelling, 
thinking, determining principle, as to render my 
_ exiſtence happy, perfeclly, and for ever happy. 


In this view 1 find that nothing deſerves the 
name of real or important, but that which has 
ſome influence on the temper of my mind, and 
ſo reaches in its conſequences beyond the limits of 
the preſent ſcene, the ſignificance of which is re- 
duced to a meer vanity, when taken out of its 
connections with futurity; for ſeparate the idea of 
probation, and it is all a a0 bbing. To act my part 
properly on the preſent ſtage, I muſt keep an eye 
fixed on its period; becauſe then only have 1 a 
Juſt view of the nature and conſequence of every 
thing that paſſes upon it, and ſhall fee that whatever 
1 do, or ſuffer, is really that which it will appear 

to be, and to effectuate in the ſucceeding ſtate of 
more real exiſtence; for the whole of the drama 
of life is but introductory (and has otherwiſe no 
meaning in it) to ſome future ſcene that is to take 
its colour from moral complexion, from habits and 
diſpoſitions here acquired. Now is the feed-time, 
then the harveſt, when all ſhall reap exactly and 
ſpecifically what they ſow, according to the juſt 
ordination of Heaven, and the unalterable rule of 
reaſon and nature, a rule which has, and muſt 
ever have, the conſent of all rational intelli- 
gence. | ; 3 


War honour does ſuch a conſtitution re- 
flect upon the Creator! what ſatisfaction and 
peace does it bring to the creature ! what can juſt- 
ly diſcompoſe a ſpirit whoſe grand intereſt is ſecur- 
ed by eternal unchangeable rectitude? 5 
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Wu then is a virtuous ſpirit ever unhappy ? 
whence ariſes that variety of diſtreſs which I ſee 
on account of religion ? a gloomy countenance up- 
on a good conſcience, what a paradox! above all 
ſtrange! that the death-bed of the ſaint ſhould ever 
be hung round with terrors, when it is the molt bliſs- 
ful period he has ever paſſed ? being the prelude to 
retribution, the virtuous may be expected to ſupport 
with decency under the trial of diſſolving nature in 
view of the ſure reward; but it often happens 
that the ſhadow of death diffuſes horrors over the 
foul that is beſt prepared, which it then thinks had 
been prudently bought off were it poſſible with all 
Its temporal poſſeſſions. 


THrrs is ſomething ſo intereſting to every one 
who has the event before him, that I cannot chuſe 


but try to explore its cauſe ; for if by any provi- 5 


dent foreſight I can do this, which riches laviſhed 
away will not effect, perhaps next to the labours 
of virtue, it 1s the greateſt kindneſs I can ſhew to 
myſelf: at leaſt I ſhall not think it labour loſt in 
that awful moment, when my pains or my plea- 
ſures will have ſo much of reality in them as to 
make all former ſolicitudes vaniſh like a dream. 


Now as I want no new demonitrations to con- 
vince me that the human ſoul can no where find 
Its reſt and joy, but in the favour of the being, 
by and for whom it was made, and that the laws 
and conſtitutions of the kingdom of Gop ſecure 
the favour of the ſovereign to every ſubject that 
1s fit. to enjoy it; ſo I am perſuaded that nothing 
but juſt and clear conceptions of thoſe laws and 
conſtitutions can be wanting to ballance the vir- 
tuous and penitent mind under that revolution in 
the proceſs of being which we call death, And 

| where 
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where that fitneſs really is, or that diſpoſition to 
truth, and Gop which the mind inwardly approves, 
and to which it cannot be a ſtranger : there, any 
degree of diſtruſt, as to its final allotment betrays 
an ignorance of the laws by which we are governed, 
as well as of the character of the ſovereign, whoſe 
nature alone duly conſidered aſſures to every indivi- 
dual being all that happineſs it can poſſibly enjoy; 
and this not only to the more regular and perfect- 
ed ſpirits of ſome other world, but even to the de- 
praved and imperfect human race; for the divine 
polacability to penitence is, in my humble opinion, 
an attribute of deity diſcoverable by reaſon, and 
neceſſary to the idea of a perfect being. Beſides, 
to reaſon from the apparent intentions of the Deity, 
it would be ablurd to ſuppoſe that a creature re- 
covered to a love of truth, or fitneis for life, 
which is the condition of the penitent, ſhould be 
ſtruck out of exiſtence or made wretched, by that 
Being who is continually calling intelligences out 
of nothing, and has created worlds for their habi- 
tation, from no other motive than the pleaſure he 
takes to ſee intelligent creatures riſe in perfection 

and happinels, 


Tris is giving no licence to ſin; for as much 
as the immoral cannot in the nature of things be 
bettered by an exchange of worlds, or made by 
any power whatever to enjoy an happy life. 


Nz1THER does it depreciate the mercy cf Gon. 
which according to my conception is ten thouſand 
times more adorable in having eſtabliſhed an or- 
der of things conſiſtent with the higheſt reaſon 
and molt conſummate rectitude, than it could ve 
in beſtowing favours indiſcriminately, without any 
regard to moral differences, were ſuch a beſtow- 
ment poſſible, | 
b Is 
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In ſhort, the whole conſtitution or eſtabliſhment 


is grace and mercy, and the moſt intimate connec- 
tion we can ſuppoſe between virtue and happineſs, 
or the neceſlity under which the Deity lies to par- 
don the penitent, gives no fort of independent 
claim to the creature, relaxes not his obligations 
which are infinite, becauſe his capacity for virtue 
will always be derived, and his right to happineſs 
or pardon under circumſtances of imperfection can 
oni ariſe from the benignity and rectitude of the di- 
vine Nature, which benignity and rectitude being 
plainly made manifeſt to the intellectual faculty, de- 
mands from every creature complacency and grati- 
rude, and is contemptuouſſy treated by every de- 
ſpairing mind. Thus is proviſion made for the ſa- 


tis faction of man, would he but exerciſe his recep- 


tive faculty, that is his reaſon. The knowledge of 
Gob is in one word all valuable ſcience. How 
amazing then that mankind ſhould be fo ſuperticial 
as they are in a ſtudy fo important ! 


Tux preſent is confeſſedly a ſtate of imperiect 


knowledge, and imperfect virtue; but appearances 


feem to juſtify the charge of imperfection, where 


one would hardly expect to find it, and that is in 


the principle of ſelf-love. 


We: are ready to repreſent the world in which 
we live as a grand ſcene of impoſture ; but I am 
apt to think the greateſt cheat acted upon it, is 
that which we play upon ourfelves. For (what 1s 
almoſt incredible) we perſuade ourſelves that we 
believe things which we do not, nor cannot believe; 


not becauſe they are. incredible, but becauſe we 
have never applied our faculties to judge of them. 


AND 


£8 
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 Anp this, not in trifles, but in our moſt im- 
portant concerns, thoſe of religion. In trifles we 
act rationally; for we believe only upon evidence, 
or what we take to be ſo, and conduct upon that 
belief. In matters indeed whether little or grear, 
we cannot believe in any other way ; for faith is 
produced in the mind by evidence ; ſo that un- 
leſs the effect may be without the cauſe, there 
can be no faith without evidence, either real or 
imaginary. Indeed, when the evidence is imagi- 
nary, the faith will be erroneous; but it is faith 
ſtill, a real aſſent of the mind though founded on 
error; to which as we are all liable, no man ren- 
ders himſelf thereby blameable or ridiculous, 


Bur that in which he is both ridiculous and 
blameable, is in perſuading himſelf that he does 


believe, when he has not ſo much as ſought for 


evidence or reaſoned upon the ſubject, which is the 
caſe in many things that ſtand connected with his 
higheſt intereſt, even in his treatment of thoſe 
truths to which the ſoul muſt fly in every exi- 
gence, but eſpecially the laſt ; and to this indolence 
it mult be owing that virtue itſelf is often deprived 
of its power to bear him up under the trial. Impli- 
Cit faith will then be found an inſufficient prop, and 
the mind that is not accuſtomed to thinking, mult 
find itſelf ſadly at a loſs, in a moment when all its 
ſatisfactions muſt ariſe from its own perceptions, not 
from any thing adopted or profeſſed. EINE 


| Tavs do ] imagine knowledge to be worthy the 


ambition of man 3 not a curious prying into any 


thing myſterious, which only betrays an ignorance 
of ourſelves, but a familiar acquaintance with 
truth, for which we were made, Truth which 1s 
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fimple in itſelf, and level to every mind that 1s 
but properly affected to it. | 


Tre difficulty and pains neceſſary to our think- 
ing aright, I do not apprehend - ariſes from any 
uncertainty or perplexity in truth, but from an 
unfitneſs to judge: which we have contracted by 
a too haſty reception of things for truth upon ſome 
other report than that of reaſon, which is the only 
voice to be heard in the caſe, and leſs than a ſupreme 
regard to it, expoſes us to unavoidable miſtake z 


for when the homage is divided, propoſitions repug- 


nant to each other may get the aſſent of the mind, 
and theſe muſt be a ſource of error and confuſion, 
nothing concluſive can reſult. The mind may en- 
deavour to reconcile the contrariety, and amule it- 
ſelf with fancying that it does; but ſuch amuſe- 
ment can only be fertile of new abſurdities that ſet 
it wider from the ſimplicity of truth, | 


To ſee things diſtinctly, and as they are, is an 


acquirement we are very ſhort of, though it is cer- 


tainly the proper element of the ſoul, and as ſuch 
highly worthy of its ambition, 


PerHays a falſe affociation of my ideas may have 


led me farther into the maze of error than I can 
poſſibly conceive z perhaps I have been taught to 
make connections, which if diſſolved would give 
me quite other conceptions. But the propriety er 


reality of ſuch connections or aſſociations, . 1 am 
never likely to ſuſpect, unleſs I take a reſolution 


to doubt of every thing till tried by reaſon. 


TroroUGHLY to correct the inadvertencies of 
an immature judgment, is perhaps more than was 
ever accompliſhed by an inhabitant of earth ; but 


the 
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the different degrees of character diſcernible among 
us, ſhow, that nature has not confined us to thoſe 
very narrow limits which we preſcribe to ourſelves 
by our indifference to truth : and that great ad- 
vances may be made even here, towards that im- 
provement of the intellect which a change of ſcene 
will inſtantaneouſly perform for us. Such is the 
world, and ſuch is human nature, that I ſhall ne- 
ver think myſelf free from prejudice, till L 
am free of mortality. But having in ſight the 
great out-lines of truth, which it is not in the 
power of human depravity to obſcure, I ſhall be 
inexcuſable to reſt ſatisfied with any thing till 
meaſured by theſe. To be led by the 
weight of popular opinion, is to contemn the a- 
bility beſtowed upon myſelf of converſing with 
truth; and to treat points of importance with leſs 
fairneſs of enquiry than matrers of indifference 
diſcovers a ſpecies of madneſs much more affect- 
ing than that diſorder of the brain which we ſo 
juſtly pity. I will then with an honeſt, though it 
ſhould be with an aukward freedom, ſearch and 
aſk ; not till my ſentiments are popular and fa- 
ſhionable; not till I am formed to the faith of 
any particular man, or body of men: but em- 
bracing what I can diſcover of truth from every 
quarter, or rather dropping contracted error as 
faſt as diſcovered, to give admiſſion to the ſur- 


_ rounding light; till my ideas of the infinite Spirit 


are corrected and eſtabliſhed, as a baſis of know- 


ledge, virtue, and peace; till I have ſuch concep- 


tions of my nature, my relations, and my deſti- 
nation, as ſhall give me a reliſh of exiſtence that 
no ſenſual gratification can afford ; as ſhall ſecure 
the firſt ſpring of action, ſelf-love, to the intereſt 
of virtue and religion, and open a proſpect into' 
futurity that will ſet me above the 1 of death. 


D Death, 


1 
ö Death, which will always be terrible to the ſpirit 
1 unacquainted with the eſtabliſnment of nature; 


that is not aſſured of continued exiſtence, by the 

diſcovery of foundations of being which cannot be 

ſnaken by diſſolving matter; nay, that under the 
endurance of the painful conflict cannot diſcern 
the wiſdom and grace of this finiſhing of the pro- 

bation. As internal and perſonal as I take the 
buſineſs of religion, or the government of the ſpirit 
to be; I am ſenſible that for its advances in know- 
ledge in this mixed ſtate, it may be much indebted 
to more improved and experienced beings, or that 
the benefit of ſociety to imperfect natures is great, 
in regard to the neceſſities of the mind as well as 
thoſe of the body. Mankind are certainly intend- . 
ed to contribute to each others good in both. In 42 
reſpect of the latter, the benefit is moſt enjoyed, 

for as much as the body (ſurprizing truth !) has 

in general the chief attention. 


Fox my own part, I experience a fatisfaftion 
when my ideas are corrected by thoſe of another 
mind of larger ſcope and deeper penetration, tat 
ſurpaſſes any other pleaſure of ſocial life. 


Every conviction of error, is a knocking off 
one of my fetters, and ſetting me fairer for liber- 
ty. Divine liberty! enjoyed only in pertection 
by perfected ſpirits, 8 
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A LETTER toa FEW 


— ä * HE virtuous character has the 

univerſal ſuffrage of mankind to 
its excellence, every one knows "what he muſt be 
to be happy ; but that which divides the world, 
and bewilders the mind, in the matter of religion, 
is the veneration paid to different ſyſtems, under 
the ſanction of extraordinary revelation. 


And here we ſee the reaſonings of mankind ſo 
liable to error, that we are not ſafe in receiving 
any of their determinations without previous en- 
quiry. For if we conſider, how eaſily the infant 
mind embraces whatever is propoſed to it; what 
a hand education has in forming the opinions of 
men; and alſo what a medley is the preſent world; 
how great a chance it is, whether the firit impreſ- 
ſions we receive from it are thoſe of truth or 
falſchood. Conſidering all this, we muſt ſee the 
neceſſity of tracing opinions up to their ſource, if 
we would build on nothing leſs than a reaſonable 
foundation, 


This letter is inſerted for the ſake of the remarks it con- 
tains on revelation in general; but the former part of it, as 
it expreſſes little more than the writer's thi: ſt for is formation, 
and deep ſenſe of her own ignorance, is omitted to keep the 

work within proper limits. 

The letter was addreſſed to a gentleman who 8 not re- 
ſide in England, with whom the writer had but a ſhort ac- 


quaintance; his ſudden departure prevented its being deliver- 
ed, and ſhe never took the liberty to ſend it after him; ſo that 


ber curioſity expreſſed in it is ſtill unſatisfied, 


I 7g -: 5 Tux 


5 


Tux variety of opinions ſhow the prevalence 
of error. The young and unexperienced are ex- 
poſed in the ſpeculative as well as ſocial life. Our 


books, as well as our company, ill choſen may 
injure and corrupt us, 


Bur among the number of mankind, whoſe 
faculties are hampered by prejudice and prepoſ- 
ſeſſion, or perverted to the purpoſes of deception 
by the predominance of a baſe paſſion, there cer- 
tainly are ſome who maintain both the freedom 
and purity of the mind, and who indulge to a ſu- 
preme love of truth for its own ſake, as an object 


proper to engage the attention of an intclligent 
Nature. 


A PERSONAL acquaintance with ſuch, is in my 
opinion the higheſt telicity that the preſent ſtate 


is able to furniſh ; and an acquaintance with their 
writings the next, 


As you were ſo kind, in our ſhort and general 
converſation, to recommend me ſome books, which 
I ſhall not forget, it it ever be in my power to 
procure them, | am encouraged to mention a par- 
ticular point, of which 1 delire to think more 
clearly, in confidence of your ability and readi- 


neſs to direct me to ſuch books as may beſt af- 
ford me ſatisfaction. 


Tur very report of a meſſage from Heaven de- 
mands attention; it muſt be Homething of high 
importance to mankind ; ſomething worthy of 
that Being who can do nothing in vain. Though 
by the principles of education, I am taught to re- 
gard the reality of a revelation as an EI 

trut 
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truth, and though I am not led to the enquiry by 
any ſecret diſaffection to it; but quite the reverſe ; 
yet as a reaſonable being 1 muſt give it a reaſona- 
ble aſſent, or none at all; either it is a point ca- 
pable of proof, or not. If it is to be proved, the 
evidence muſt appear to the enquirer. If it is not 
to be proved, thea I apprehend it is no way a 
ſubject of enquiry. I have never read any thin 
to aſſiſt my judgment in this point, and ſhould be 
glad to ſee the ſentiments of ſome honeſt and free 
mind on the nature of the evidence required to 
prove a divine revelation, 


Axp here, ſir, give me leave to obſerve, that I 
hope you will ſee no impropriety in my addreſ- 
fing you on this head, lince whatever differences 
may ſubſiſt between us in other matters; this is a 
queſtion intereſting to us both, and equally affect- 
ing both the parties from which we denominate 
ourſelves, Which parties, if you pleaſe, we will 
forget at preſent as foreign to our purpoſe, and 
conſider ourſel ves as ſubjects of religion, which 
ſubſiſts independent of modes, forms, and opini- 
ons, and through the various revolutions of the 
world, is, and muſt be immutably the ſame. I take 
it for granted, that you have books written among 
your people to eſtabliſh their faith in the divine au- 
thority of the ſcriptures. And where can a ratio- 
nal foundation be expected, if not in a revelation 
that has ſtood the teſt of near four thouſand years, 
and the divinity of which is acknowledged by dif- 
fering parties of men? Should you think me wor- 
thy of any favour of this ſort, I have a friend here, 
through whom I believe I can procure any book 
you might mention; for I do not imagine thoſe 
writings are publiſhed to the world, 


Bur 
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Bur perhaps you will tell me this is an en- 
quiry in which | have no concern; that the law 
of Moſes was given to the Jews alone, and the 
prophecies are relative to them; that I may con- 
tent myſelf with obſerving the moral precepts 
which owe not their exiſtence to any revelation, 
but to the more univerſal law of reaſon and na- 
ture, which is legible to every conſcious being. 


WELL, I know that the eternal laws of truth, 


to which mankind are bound by the ſtrongeſt poſ- 


fible obligations can receive no additional force 
by ten thouſand teſtimonies. 


Bur the human mind in its preſent connections 
with matter, may lie open to ſenſible impreſſions, 
when abſtract reaſoning and moral obligation will 
not reach it. In conſideration of which weakneſs 
of ours, may not the Almighty have thought fit 
to make a declaration even of what is in itſelf ob- 
vious to the intellectual faculty? 


Axp as thoſe moral precepts are binding upon 


the whole human race, it is certainly the duty and 


intereſt of every one, whoſe ears any enforcement 
of them by the immediate hand of Heaven has 


reached, to attend to, and ſtudy it with that re- 


ſpect which ſuch authority demands. 


80 that 1 may claim with you the benefit of 


your ſcriptures, and ſhoujd be intereſted in a re- 


velation were there no ſuch thing as chriſtianity in 
the world ; for though, upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, 


the Jewiſh nation is more immediately the ſubject 
of prophecy, yet as the molt valuable of the pro- 


miſed 
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miſed bleſſings, in your own ſenſe of them “ are 
to be participated by the nations of the world, no 
one can be ſuppoſed to be indifferent to ſuch a hap- 
py change in the face of things, nor help being ſo- 
licitous to ſee his expectations reaſonably founded. 
To which may be added the grand ſatisfaction to 
be drawn from the ſcriptures 1n the intereſting en- 
quiry of a future ſtate, and other things of univer- 
Jal concernment. 


In this view will you allow me to trouble you 
with a few queſtions as they ariſe in my own mind 
on the ſubject. 


FirsT, Does there appear from reaſon any ne- 
ceſſity, that Gop, as a moral governor, ſhould 
grant to mankind a written law? 


THr1s, I think, I have heard or ſeen aſſerted both 
by Jew and Chriſtian, but I own I cannot diſcern 
the neceſſity. 25 


*The writer thinks it proper to mention here, that ſhe 
knew nothing of this gentleman's particular opinions; but 
conſidered him as a perſon of refined ſentiments, whoſe ex- 
pectations of the Meſſiah's reign, could not be of that groſs 
and carnal nature, as to conſiſt in nothing. but the advance- 
ment of his own nation to a full flow of worldly proſperity 
above all the nations of the earth, as is commonly ſuppoſed 
to be the ſenſe of this people. 5 < 

But ſhe imagined he muſt regard, as by much the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial bleſſings, thoſe which would give a new face to the 
moral world, and could not be confined to a ſingle people. 
Such as: The Lord being king over ALL the earth, Zech. 
* xiv. 9. ALL the people ſerving him with one conſent, Ze- 
% phan. iii. 9. The earth being full of the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the fea, Iſaiah xi. 9.” and ſuch 
like predictions, which whenever and wherever they take 
place, muſt bring on that ſtate of things which gives the idea 

caven. 


No 
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No doubt, but if Gop has done it, it is the 
dictate of wiſdom; but we know he has not done 
it univerſallyß. Has he then failed of what was 
neceſſary to be done? That cannot be, ſince he is 
rectitude itſelf. Therefore that can never be ge- 
ceſſary to the good of man, which any one man 
does not enjoy. 


And does it not follow from hence, that the good 


of man ſtands independent of any particular reve- 
lation, and conſiſts in his moral powers and abi- 
lities, which make him in every — a ſubje& 
capable of happineſs ? 


SECONDLY, Does giving up the neceſſity of an 


external revelation deſtroy the force of other evi- 
dence that may be in its kind concluſive? Or may 
it not be highly proper for reaſons unknown to us, 


that ſome particular intimations of the divine will 


be given to a part of mankind, and no injury done 
to thoſe to whom the manifeſtation does not ex- 
tend, ſince it makes. them neither more nor leſs 
moral and accountable agents? And fince a per- 


fect Being can never require an improvement of 


talents which he has not beſtowed ? 


In other words, though we dare not aſcribe to 


Gop any thing which impairs the idea of perfec- 


tion, or oppoles one moral and eternal truth; yet 
ought we not to ſuppoſe him to act upon a plan i in- 
finitely beyond our comprehenſion, the propriety 
of which is nevertheleſs certain, becauſe in every 
part we cannot diſcern it? Nay, is it not impoſ- 
_ ſible that a finite faculty ſhould reaſon on the o- 


perations of an infinite mind, or ſo much as ich 
at 
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at the purpoſes of its Creator, which he has not 
ſome way er other made known to it? 


Tüigply, How are we capable of receiving 
and judging of an extraordinary communication 
from Heaven? Does the perfect agreement and 
conformity of any ſyſtem of doctrine to the reaſon 
of man determine it to be ſo deſcended ? Or can 
any attainment that may be within the reach of the 
natural faculty be admitted as a proof cf extra- 
ordinary inſpiration ? Are not mankind, as moral 
and accountable agents, endowed with a capacity 
of diſcerning the relations and fitnels of things in 
a moral ſenſe, and of diſtinguiſhing the right trom 
the wrong in every poſſible circumitance ? 


THrarT all have ſinned, and do fin is undoub— 
ted ; but then I apprehend that all errors of this 
ſort, or inſtances of immorality, mult ariſe from 
the influence of the paſſions; not from a defect 
of diſcernment , at leaſt, I ſuppoſe man is allow- 
ed to have ſome degree of rectitude of judgment 
in the ſphere of morality : ; and how ſhall we di- 
flinguiſh between thoſe rules which his own mind. 
1s capable of furniſhing, and thoſe which he muſt 
be indebted for to ſupernatural direction? 


SHALL we not then find the perfection of the 
doctrine an uncertain Criterion ; elpecially if we 
conſider, that the accountableneſs of man ariſes 
out of his moral capacity; and that therefore tlie 
moral capacity in all muſt be equal and ſufficient 
to the purpoles of being, or that human nature is 


not capable of receiving any other impreſſions of 


moral truths, than whar 1s neceſſarily Known to, or 
ditoverable by it? 
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Is it then beyond the ſtretch of a laborious ho- 
neſt mind to form a compleat ſyſtem of morali- 
ty? And do the natural and genuine operations 
of right reaſon imply the interpoſition of a ſuper- 
natural power ? Or how can a collection of the 
moſt excellent truths ſupport any juſter claim to 
_ divinity than docs every ſingle right rule or pre- 
cept, which is of the divine nature of truth ? 


FouRTHLyY, But what is the evidence of ſuper— 
natural appearances ? Are theſe the proper cre- 
dentials of a meſſage from Heaven? And in that 
Caſe have we nothing to do but to prove the mi- 
racle by the teſtimony of ſenſe? Or is reaſon {till 
to be looked upon as the firſt revelation of Gop 
in the human breaſt, by which as a ſtandard of 
truth every other pretenſion mult be tried ? 


Bur if we call in reaſon here, 1s not this as 
much as to ſay, that every miracle is not to be 
aſcribed to divine power : ? And then do we not 
loſe miracle as a criterion of divine revelation * ? 


WurRkk then muſt we turn for evidence, if nei- 
ther intrinſic excellence nor miraculous operation 
leem to furniſh it? May we not try the teſtimo- 
ny of both in conjunficn, and atk 


FirTarly, If miracles are not a corroborating 


evidence to prove the divinity of a rcaſonable 
meſſage ? 


By a reaſonable meſſage I mean, ſuch as con- 
tains precepts in perfect harmony with reaſon and 
moral truth, or at leaſt not repugnant to reaſon, 
though they may be what reaſon would not have 
dictated 


(27) 
dictated not diſcerning their obligation ; or it may 
reveal future events, which are not inconſiſtent 
with the perfections of Gop, but rather promiſe 
a more glorious diſplay of his nature, being de- 
ſcriptive of the greater good and happineſs of 
the creation, 


Is not a miraculous appearance the higheſt 
poſſible evidence that can in this caſe be given? 
And do not the witneſſes of it act rationally in 
receiving for truth ſuch a mefſage /o atteſted 2. 
That miracles can only prove a reaſonable mel- 
ſage, I apprehend is certain if we allow reafon to 
be the ſuperior faculty in man, the proper judge 
of evidence, to which even that of fenfe mutt 
be ſubmitted, our only ſafeguard from im poſition 
and deception. 


ResTINnG the proof of doctrine upon miracle 


without conſidering its tendency, is giving up all 


to ſenſe, not excepting reaſon itſelf; but it is not 
paying a greater regard to miracle, or the ſuppo- 
ted author of miracle; it is abſurd, unmanly con- 
duct; it is what a man may /azy he does, but 
what he cannot do; it is believing without 
reaſon. For we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 


Gop will give any being a power to work mira- 


cles to promote vice, or impoſe upon his crea- 
tures. Therefore however real any miracle may 
appear, if the end it propoſes be not in the eye 
of 1eaſon worthy of Gop, either our reaſon or 
our ſenſe muſt be deceived. The former cannot 
herein be ſubject to deception, therefore it remains 
upon the weaker faculty ; and the apparent mira- 
cle is not only xot of Gop, but. mo miracle at 
all , ſince the power, by whatever being exerted, 
mult be derived from im who never would be- 
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ſtow /uch power on any being as ſhould enable 


it to defeat the grand and ultimate deſign of his 
creation and providence, which is moral rectitude. 
I now ſee, that by maintaining the ſuperiority of 
reaſon, we do not pronounce that every miracle 
& js not to be aſcribed to divine power; but 
only that reaſon is to judge of the reality of the 


miracle, and thus we do not loſe miracle as a. 


crileriun of divine revelation. 


SIXTHLY. What ſort of evidence is neceſſary to 

ain credit with people who live in diſtant ages 
of the world, that any ſurprizing aud ſuperna- 
tural events did really mark out ſuch a revela- 
tion? Conſidering the diverſity of languages, 
the different ideas affixed to the ſame words in 
the ſame language, according to the changing, 
cuſtoms and manners of men ; and above all the 


ſiniſter views and transforming prejudices of the 
human heart, can we expect that any fact ſhould. 


be exactly and faithfully tranſmitted through re- 
volving generations; or that any tradition, re- 
cord, or tranſlation be in all its parts untainted 
with error, ſo as to be of abſolute and undoubted 
certainty? Muſt not this furniſh us with a per- 
petual miracle, as it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from the 
common fate of every thing in this wbrld ? 


Have we any record perfect enough to credit 
this miracle? Or in that which we call ſacred, are 
we to receive for truth what has evidence ſufficient 
in its kind, and reject what appears to be a baſer 


mixture contracted in its paſſage through the ages 


of a corrupt world ? 


Axp how ſhall an ignorant but inquiſitive 
mind, that cannot yield. an implicit faith be able 
| ta 
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to judge of the reality even of the probable part? 
It being neceſſary to trace it from its origin, to be 
acquainted with the different hands it has been in, 
and the genuineneſs of the dreſs in which it pre- 
ſents itſelf; for mere probability is not a ſuffici- 
ent ſatisfaction, ſince that a thing may be, is no 
proof that it has been, which can be learnt from 
hiſtory alone. 


Anp can the illiterate have any encouragement 
to enter upon the ſtudy of hiſtory ? To make any 
advantage of it, does it not require ſome previ- 
ous qualifications, without which it may only ſet 
us wider from the truth we ſeek? Or are thoſe 
ſtrictures of antiquity which throw any light up- 
on my preſent enquiry locked up in the learned 
languages from the hands of the vulgar 2 What 
then muſt the vulgar do? Be content with ſcep- 
ticiſm, or reſt in me. principles of education 
without farther enquiry ? 


Forcive me, fir, that IT have been ſo tedious : 
the great character given me of you, and that 
condeſcenſion which appeared in your behaviour, 
induced me to diſcover to you the darkneſs of my 
mind; perhaps you may diſcerh ſome wrong way 
of thinking and reaſoning, which if corrected 
would open to me a nearer road to divine and 
eternal truth, while unaided I am ſtraying in 
ſome winding and devious path. You need not 
be told, that theſe reflections I have troubled you 
with, are the ſimple efforts of my untutored 


mind ; they carry with them all the marks of a 


wild irregularity, 


To underſtand and conform to the voice of 
Heaven, which 1s the voice of truth, I look upon 
- "= 00 
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to be the great buſineſs of life. But to receive 
any thing for ſuch, which reflects diſhonour up- 
on Gop, and conduces not to the perfection and 
virtue of man, muſt be a dangerous error; an 
error to which a weak mind is much expoſed in 
this ſcene of maſquerade and folly. A perſon of 
extenſive knowledge and diſintereſted principles is 
10 rarely found in it, that I hope you will excuſe 
the liberty 1 have taken, and would you in a lei- 
lure moment give me a friendly hint which way 
to bend my ſteps, I ſhall greatly value the pre- 
ſcription 3 and whether or no, I have ſenſe enough 


to profit by it, you will always be remembered 


with gratitude and veneration, by, &c. 
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A Letter to a CHRISTIANDIVINE. 


Rev. Six, 


AM now going to gratify an inclination that 
has for ſome time been reſtrained by a reluc- 
tance to intrude, either on your hours of ſtudy or 


recreation; and perhaps too, by a reluctance to 


diſcover a weak unfurniſhed mind. But conſider-— 


ing that labours of love and benevolence are your 


meat and your drink, and that unavoidable 1gno- 
rance is no juſt matter of ſhame, I at laſt venture to 
intrude upon you with a long and tedious ſcribble; 
a ſcribble which will in a peculiar manner provoke 
you to impatience on account of its being awoman's, 
unleſs you allow us a larger ſcope for mental exertions 
than we can boaſt as our privilege by the ſuffrage of 

mankind ; 


3 „ 

5 mankind; for it is but too notorious that women 
Ir are generally regarded as the interior part of the 
4 rational creation, and their faculties thought equal 
# to little more than domeſtic ſcience. By common 
* conſent they ſeem given up implicitly to tread the 


path into which education happens to have 1ntro- 
duced them, doomed never to caſt a glance be- 
yond it, nor aſk whence it derives, or where it 
leads. Suppoſed to ſee no farther than the ſur— 
face of things, and not to be made for the la- 
1 bours of inveſtigation; the very pretence to it 15 
thought to be a breaking in upon that order of 
nature which allots to them a lower ſphere of ac- 
tion. 8 
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Tris, I know is the general voice, and it per- 
fectly accords with my own ſenſe of the matter in 
every other department, but hat of religion. 
Let the men aſcend alone the ſtep of human ſci- 
ence, all the ſuperiority they poſſeſs or may ac- 
quire, which reſpects only this temporary ſcene, 
let them enjoy unconteſted. Nature conſtitutes 
them lords of all. But thanks to the Gop of 
nature! the eſtabliſhment is not final; and how- 
ever inferior be the part women are now deſtined 
to act, unlels it can be ſhewn thar they are not 
= rational and accountable, they mult I think be 
allowed to have an equa! concern in all the con- 
ſequences of rationality; I mean in whatever has 
any thing to do with moral character or fruition. 


Now religion being the duty, the perfection, 
the happineſs of every rational and therefore ac- 
countable creature, without which a character is not 
only detective, but in the higheſt degree deteſtable, 
a burden to itſelf, a nuſance to ſociety, a rebel to 
the laws of truth, an oppoſer of the end of crea- 
tion, 
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tion, without reliſh of preſent, without hope of 
future exiſtence. Religion being all this; to be 
religious, or not to be religious, 1s certainly a 
matter of infinite conſequence to minds of every 
degree, and may I hope be looked upon as a 
common concern, without preſuming too much 
in behalf of the female world, ſince it claims 
nothing for them, but what muſt be granted to 
the loweſt order of rational beings. For if reli- 
gion be perſonal (and unleſs it be ſo, I have ne- 
ver yet formed any idea of it; for according to 
my apprehenſion, Gop has made us rational, but 
we are to make ourſelves moral or religious) I 
ſay, if religion be perſonal, it muſt be adapted 
to intellects of every ſize; a bare diſcernment of 
moral difference muſt be its only prerequiſite, 
ſuch diſcernment being the ability of conſiſtent 
action, of ſecuring the approbation of Deity, and 
of deriving new communications of capacity and 


enjoyment. Every thing therefore that is ratio- 


nal and capable of moral attainment, being put 
within the poſſibility of infinite improvement; 
the differences which ſeem great among us at pre- 
ſent vaniſh under ſo extenſive a thought; nay, 
the moſt grovelling capacity carries an impreſs 
of dignity and importance far exceeding that of 
monarchs and kingdoms, and has as much to do 


with the univerſal rule or law of truth as the moſt - 


ſoaring genius in the ſcale of intelligence. I ſhall 
therefore take leave to drop ſuch diſtinctions as 
reach no farther than this franſitory ſcene, becauſe 


my preſent enquiries take their meaning from my 


being intereſted in common with the whole race 
of mankind in a ſucceeding one which is to en- 
dure for M . 5 GS Bs 
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As firmly eſtabliſhed in the expectation of the 
coming ſcene, as in the conſciouſneſs of preſent 
exiſtence, it is but natural that every thing re- 
lative thereto be regarded with ſupreme attention 
and earneſt ſolicitude. 


I HAVE no other apology to make for this in- 


truſion; whether it be ſufficient or not you are 


to judge. 


I am ſenſible you will tell me, fir, that no- 
thing eſſential to the grand point of eternal hap- 
pinels is hid from the meaneſt of us; and I can 
aſſure you I am ſo fully perſuaded of the libera- 
lity of the Creator in his beſtowment of ability 
on the human race; and of the manifold advan— 
rages under which he leaves man in a ſtate of in- 
dependence and freedom; that I look upon the 


privileges of ſuch exiſtence, as eluding the efforts 


of the mind to eſtimate their value, or offer equal 


_ praiſe to the author of them. 


BuT notwithſtanding this, I am juſtified to 

myſelf in a deſire of correcting my ſentiments of 
things; juſt notions appearing ro me the belt 
foundation of right action; and the manner in 
which the importance of a well-informed. judg- 
ment ſtrikes upon my mind, is what I ſhail en- 
deavour to ſet before you, by giving you a few 
of my leading thoughts as briefly as I can, 


IJ was juſt now ſpeaking of independence; 
need I tell you that | limit the idea ro human 
volition alone? In any other view no chinking 
being can pretend to be independent on Deity. It 
is only in the department of moraliiy we can be 

free, 


F 
1 
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free, and there we neceſſarily muſt be ſo, as pro- 
per ſubjects of retribution. 


From this happy conſtitution of things ariſes 


then in my apprehenſion the importance of my 


conduct; fince it requires me, by an act of my 
own, to lie hold of an offered bleſſing; by a 
right % of my powers to embrace a felicity I 
am made capable of; to which nothing but my 


_ own volitions can carry me. For 1 ſee that the 


capacity and the means of happineſs is 4d that 
a wiſe governor will ever beſtow, or an intelli- 
gent creature can ever receive, It muſt be at the 
choice of the agent to be happy or not, and his 


liberty can admit of no force or reſtraint, but 


muſt be abſolute ; ſince it is the very capacity of 
his happineſs, which ariſes from the conſciouſneſs 
of having made a preference according to truth, 
and by this ſingle act, this juſt operation of the 
mind, I apprehend the man complies with the de- 


mands of duty and intereſt, of ſelf and ſocial 


love, is concurring with the benevolent intentions 
of Deity, and making ſure of ſelt-enjoyment and 
divine acceptance. 


Tuus ſimple to me appears the rule of happi- 
neſs; and what upon abſtract reflection we muſt 


ſuppoſe to be natural to every thinking being, in 


as much as every thinking being ſeeks its own 
good, at leaſt will do ſo in an healthful or na- 
tural ſtate. But experience ſhews that to us, in- 
habitants of this world arduous is the practice; 


that even ſelf- love, juſt and regular in its opera- 


tions, is an acquirement which ſuppoſes ſuch an 
exertion of ſpirit as implies oppoſition; and that 


therefore the preſent is properly a ſtate of imper- 


fection, 
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fection, though it be at the ſame time a ſtate of 
trial where ſome conqueſt is expected from us. 


THroven ſuch a view of our ſtate may ſeem at 
firſt ſight to leſſen the value of exiſtence, yet it 
certainly does not in truth, if it be true that the 
happineſs any being enjoys, is to be eſtimated by 
virtuous acquirements; for the degree of virtue 
being calculated by the quantity of reſiſtance made 
to temptation, the very eſſence of happineſs ariſes 
out of the trial, and the value of being derives 


from it. 


Doks our preſent condition then diſplay the 
oodneſs of the Creator leſs than apy other would 
do? Sure I am it does not in the eye of calm 
unprejudiced reaſon, which will find it much 
more reaſonable to adore the divine benignity in 


the moſt trying ſcene even to extatic rapture, than 


to ſuppoſe it poſſible for any being to arrive at vir- 
tuous fruition without thoſe labours of virtue which 


owe their exiſtence to the oppoſition, 


Way then ſhall we find fault with the divine 
ſcheme, when our belt improved reaſon cannot 
point out any other that would make the gift of 
life of any value; and we may venture to pre- 
ſume from the nature of the thing, that the Deity 
never did nor never will raiſe any being to happi- 
.neſs, but by way of trial; how ſhould he, if hap- 
pineſs be, as we define it, ried virtue? 


Is not benevolence then as conſpicuous in the 
reſent adminiftration, as it can be in the future 
diſtribution of rewards? They are each parts of 

the ſame plan, each declarative of the ſame good 
will to intelligent beings. The projector of is 
F 2 ſtande 
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ſtands juſtified in that our integrity is in our own 
keeping, being one of thoſe things which the 
world can neither give nor take away. And that 
the defence of this till we die, is the ſum of our 
trial, appears plainly from the ſcanty meaſure of 
our powers in regard of attainments foreign to 
it; that thoſe powers are given us only in aid of 
virtue we may infer from, that we can hardly 
ſtretch them farther than the intereſt of virtue 
makes needful. In point of knowledge compared 
with what we deſire to know, and with what, for 
ought that can be ſaid to the contrary, might be 
rendered knowable to us. — Thus compared, we 
lie in thick darkneſs, almoſt every thing about us 
is myſterious, except thoſe truths which are ne- 
ceſſarily intelligible by us as probationers and 
moral agents. The fruition of knowledge ſeems 
to be reſerved for the reward of virtue; at leaſt 
we are not favoured with certainty in any thing 
which does not re{pect our own probation. What 
2 ſcope there is in nature for the extenſion of know- 
ledge, to be convinced of it, need but conſider 
infinite power at the head of it, 


Howzvrk the degree of light that is thrown 
in upon this our word being determined by infi- 
nite wiſdom, is ſufficient to aſſure us, it is juſt 
what 1t ought to be. and checkseven a wiſh that it 
had been more. But ſince we know, that where 
the vail is drawn by Heaven, it is in mere com- 
paſſion to the creature, we Know that it cannot be 
drawn in the path of duty! Obſcurity here is ab- 
ſolutely forbid by rhe divine perfections! Juſtice 
demands a light clear as day. That there ſhould _ 
be occaſion of doubt to an honeſt mind about the 
terms of acceptance or ſalvation is an hypotheſis 
appearing to me ſo monſtrouſly abſurd, that it is 

; amazing 
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amazing it ſhould have place in a mind that pre- 
tends to honour the ſupreme Intelligence. There 
is no ſyſtem in the world that can palliate ſuch a 
doctrine as this; even the introduction of a partial 
revelation will be no ſalvo for it; as it muſt al- 
ways appear unworthy the univerſal Parent to ſuf- 
fer any of his intelligent creatures to want the 
means of ſalvation; however the beſtowment of 


them on a few may advance his glory in the eyes 
of thoſe who think themſelves ſo diſtinguiſhed. 


PERHAps the reſting revelation upon ſo offen- 
five a baſis is the reaſon it obtains no more, Sure 
I am, that that revelation which commands the 
denying ungodlineſs, can never ſupport upon ſo 


ungodly a principle, 


Every hypotheſis that reflects diſhonour upon 
Gop, I cannot but reject with abhorrence ; for 
while I believe a perfect Intelligence at the head 
of nature, I cannot doubt but every thing eſſen- 
tial to the happineſs of inferior beings is equally 
diſtributed ; and if to do the will of Gop is the 
only way to obtain the final happineſs, that will 
I think muſt be ſought in ſome revelation com- 
mon to all; and that puts upon one footing in 
this common intereſt all the nations of the earth. 
And what but the power we call reaſon, that di- 
ſtinguiſhing faculty of man, can be ſet up for this 
univerſal rule or revelation of the will of Gop ? 
This 15 the law of nature or truth, to which every 
man can be obedient; and is ſo, when he ſu- 
premely reverences the dictates of his conſcience, 
and fulfils thoſe laws of relation which he diſco- 
vers to ſubſiſt between himſelf and other beings. 
And that this impreſſion of reaſon 1s the common 
revelation of Gop, or law to man in general, is a 

i | truth 
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6 
truth ſo ſelf-evident, ſo naturally preſent to the 
mind, ſo conſiſtent with our juſteſt notions of 
Deity, as it excludes all partiality, and leaves no 
room for complainings; every ſingle man being 
converſant with the rule by means of his own fa- 
culty, not that of another's, This is ſo obvious, 
ſo demonſtrated a truth as to need no enforce- 
ment, or even mention, had not partial and diſ— 
honourable ichemes of government been obtruded 
upon us, by the artifice of men, for divine conſti- 
tutions ; and of which it is our firſt work to ir- 
radicate every impreſſion in order to that juſt and 
pleaſing contemplation of the creation around us, 
and ourſelves in it, which unperverted reaſon and 
nature dictate, 


Tuis right view of things, though ir leaves 
no room for perplexity to the well diſpoſed ; ne- 
verthelefs repreſents human life as a life of re- 
flection, deliberation, and ſerious thought. 


Tnovun the definition excludes many who 
breathe and move from the number of the living, 
it 15 nevertheleſs true if we make rational life our 
object; for we ſee that even our natural notices of 
truth, open upon us a wide field of duty ; and a 
field which in my apprehenſion 1s capable of far- 
ther extenſion ; for as much as it does not ap- 
pear impoſſible, but that the Deity may enlarge 
it by ſome ſupernatural revelation of his will, 
For though I cannot conceive an externa] revela- 
tion to be by any means an actual conveyance 
of ſalvatidn ; for this reaſon (viz.) becauſe not 
univerfal : yet does the univerſal revelatien or 
diſplay of truth lay me under an obligation to 
attend to every other, whether general or partial 


manifeſtation that may come to my notice. For 
natural 
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natural reaſon points out the demand which the 


Deity has to an inceſſant and ſupreme attention, 


and the thinking mind will find itſelf obliged by 
the law of nature to pay a rſt regard to every 
intimation of the divine will by whatever means 
conveyed to it: and the report alone, of any 
external revelation (allowing the thing but pol- 
ſible) condemns of a breach of that law, who- 
ever will not be at the pains to examine into the 
truth of it, 


Sven ſecondary or external revelation is the 
matter of my preſent conſideration ; and I do 
not imagine I exaggerate the obligations to fuch 
attentions. or contradict myſelf, though I allow 
the ſufficiency of the univerſally revealed rule to 
every ſaving purpoſe: and that integrity, or a 
ſubjection to that rule, be the rectitude of the 
mind conſidered as moral : : Nay, in as much as 
we are fallivle creatures, a ſubjection to error it- 


elf, that proceeds from an involuntary miſtake, 


may be ſaid to be rewardable, ſo far as love to 
truth is the principle of action; for where we 
ſuppoſe the utmoſt ſtretch of the capacity, rhe in- 
finite Reaſon requires no more. 


Bur I think it is plain, that 1gnorance or mi- 
ſtake in any thing ſo important as a manifeſta— 
tion of truth (whether ordinary or extraordinary) 


that may be rectified by the exertion of a power 


within us, cannot conſiſt with integrity, in as 


much as it indicates an indifference to that, which 


| muſt have our ſupreme regards, if we would en- 
joy the approbation of 99, and the monitor 
within, Rn 
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So that unleſs we abſolutely deny the poſſibi- 
lity of an extraordinary manifeſtation : ſhould 
ſuch manifeſtation happen to enforce any new 
duty, I apprehend we certainly become bound by 
it, as ſoon as the report reaches our ears, becauſe 
we are not at liberty either to examine the con- 
tents and authority of it or not. We are not 
obliged to receive it till our reaſon be convinced 
of its divinity, provided we examine; but if we 
do not examine, I imagine it condemns us equal- 
ly whether it be true or falſe, reaſonable or un- 
reaſonable, our indifference to truth or divine in- 
formation is in either caſe diſplayed. 


IN pEED, if we make modern practice a ſtan- 
dard of right conduct, we ſhall ſpare ourſelves the 
pains of enquiry, and take upon truſt the ſuper- 
natural event, notwithſtanding we muſt have plain 
proof for a thouſand other occurrences both natu- 
ral and common. 


Bur cuſtom never was, nor ever will be this 
ſtandard, and ſhould we ſo far fall in with it, as 
to believe (or rather ſeem to believe) without evi- 
dence, it will nevertheleſs remain certain, that a 
giving our ſanction to any thing however true 
without examination, or vielding an implicit faith, 
however innocent it may be, as it is not a reaſon- 
able, ſo neither can it be a religious act; religion 
being the conformity of the mind to truth and 
reaſon. 


Bur that it cannot be innocent with regard to 
divine revelation appears plain to me, becauſe it 
is not only, not religious, but actually irreligi- 
ous ; 
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ous ; for when we profeſs faith in the divine 
meſſage merely in compliance with cuſtom, and 
neglect to make it the ſubject of our enquiry, we 
do in reality treat it with as much contempt as 
if we openly rejected it, becauſe we declare it to 
be unworthy our ſerious attention. 


BesIDes, by implicit faith we offend againſt 


natural light, or the inward monitor, which re- 


quires that all the faculties be engaged in pur- 
{uit of truth, and that the courſe we ſteer be 
ſhaped by the eye of our own mind, that is our 
underſtanding. 


 Wauexre zhis is not the caſe, we cannot poſſi- 
bly excuſe ourſelves of crime; for, either we 
ſhut the mental eye, and become mere imitators 
of cuſtom, and irrational as the brute : or elle 
we deviate from the pointings of the underftand- 
ing, and ſo contract the guilt of bypocriſy z for 


every act of ſocial homage or religious profeſſion 
is deſigned to paſs, and is taken for an expreſſi---. - 


on of the inward conviction of the mind; and 
falſe appearances do not any more than lazy in- 
attention conſiſt with true religion. 


Tuus, though nothing external be of the / 
fence of religion, 
faith however juſt, which have their ſeat in the 
underſtanding, can have any thing to do with 
the moral ſtate of the mind; yet is the meaning 
and diſpefition with which externals are perform- 


ed, and profeſſions made, no inconſicerable part 
of a religious charafler, And it is our duty to 


Gop, to the world, and ourſelves, to be rightly 
informed in all we religioufly do. 


G THESE 


and though no principles of 
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Tust are the reflectione, fir, which determine 
me to uſe all the means in my power, in order to 
become rational and conſiſtent in the profeſſion 
which education has thrown me into. I obſerve 
it is ſomething more than the ſimple religion of 
nature; ſomething which neither nature's book, 


nor that of my own heart furniſh the evidence 
of. 


Now, though theſe volumes are not the only 
_ repoſitories of truth, yet all «without them to man 
is liable to obſcurity. The finger of Gop 1s in 
theſe conſpicuous, and ce tainly deughts and re- 
wards the ſtudent. 


Bur iraditiendt truth, however divinely clear 
at the fountain, will, and always ought to be 
ſuſpected of mixture from the channel through 
which it runs. 


In this way ſomething offers itſelf to me for 
divine revelation, and in the book: of my own 
heart, I read my obligation to give it the faireſt 
examination I am able. 


WHATEVER is not univerſally received muſt 
of courſe have objections lying againſt it, and till 
fairly tried, the chance is egal whether the be- 
liever or the Infidel has reaſon with him. 


Tur man that acts with reaſon will hear the 
Pleas of both; and prove the validity or weakneſs 
of the objection before he calls himſelf either e- 
lieber or infidel, 


Uron 
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Upox the force of this reaſoning it was that [ 
purchaſed ſome papers lately publiſhed under the 
name of, The Free Enquirer. My inducement was 
the title, which I greatly revere, imagining free 
enquiry to be the only road to truth. 


I cannoT ſay I found here the ſatisfact ion J 
hoped for; but it would not at all hecome ue 
to give my opinion of this performance; neither 
am I able to determine, whether the writer's pen 
was guided by malice, ignorance, or a love of # 
truth, But unleſs the former be undeniable, I | 
cannot allow any reſentment againſt him. For 
the man who aims to ſupport the honour of the y 
Deity, however deluded, deferves, if not our e- | 
ſteem, at leaſt our pardon. 


InDEED, to ſpeak my own feelings, I muſt 
ever eſteem as a friend to mankind, the man, whar. 
ever he be, who is jealous for the honour of Gop, 
however hard he may bear upon any particular 
ſcheme of religion; ſince he appears to have 
and to propagate the firſt principle of al! religi- 
on; (viz.) reverence of his Maker, than which 
nothing can be more aſſiſtant to the cauſe of 1 
virtue, and conſequently to the weal of the ä , 
world, . 


Bur I am quite upon a e ſcheme ; and 
upon no other ſhould preſume to trouble you 
with my thoughts. I ſhail therefore only men- 
tion the Free Enquirer, as he has given occaſion to 
the following reflections, 


Is his third paper, this writer ſpeaks with N 
eſteem of ſomething under the name of Chri/tia- | 
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nity, and propoſes to vindicate its honour by ſhew- 
ing, that it is ſufficient for its own ſupport. I 
think his words are: That the body of it does 
* not ſtand upon the legs of Judaiſm ; “ which 
inſtitution (FJudaiſin) in his ſubſequent papers he 
labours to demoliſh; as likewiſe the divinity of 
thoſe other ſcriptures on which the Chriſtian re- 
velation ſupports. So that I imagine he pays it 
but only the compliment of a name, while the 
only Chriſtianity he leaves ſtanding, is what may 
more properly be called the religion of nature, 
which is eternal, immutable, and confeſſedly in- 


depend: at. 


HreRepy he leaves the mind prejudiced againſt 
any external revelation whatever: but as I am 


convinced, that the poſſibility of ſuch a revelation 


cannot be denied, I ſhall only trouble you with 
my ideas of the Chrijtian revelation in particular, 
becauſe I cannot reſt in them with that fatisfac- 
tion I could wiſh; not knowing whether they a- 
gree with thoſe of any other mind ; and being too 


- conſcious of the weakneſs of my own to be con- 
tent with Vngularity of ſentiment. 


2 


I BELIEVE it is hardly poſſible for human na- 
ture to diveſt itſelf of 44 Portialities, ſo as not 
to wiſh rather to find truth in the ſyſtem it has 
adopted, than any where ehe; at leaſt ſuch a 
biaſs as this I ſhould Zetray if I did not own: for 
my firſt endeavours are to reconcile Chriſtianity 
with reaſon, nevertheleſs as far as I know myſelf 
with ſuch a regard to truth, as will not allow 
me to ſacrifice it in favour of Chriſtianity, or 
any em whatever. 


IN 
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Is harmony with ſuch a declaration I may 
farther ſay, that as I never could form to my- 
lelf any conſiſtent idea of Chriſtianity without 
ſuppoſing the divinity of the Moſaic fyſtem, I 
always felt an uneaſineſs at hearing it ſpoken of 
with diſreſpef, and have often wiſhed our di- 
vines did look upon it as a neceſſary part of their 
work to render this ſyſtem more than ſuppola- 
ble, by clearing the notices we have of it, from 
| thoſe impediments which ſtand in the way of the 
common reader. For it ſeems to me to be no 
leſs important to Chriſtianity than is the fixing 
well the foundation to the ſecurity of the ſuper- 
ſtructure, | 


I am aware, that in the judgment of many I 
ſhould be thought much to depreciate Chriſtia- 
nity, by requiring for it any other baſis than it- 
ſelf ; but however offenſive ſuch a view may be to 
tome, I apprehend it to be the ſenſe of the Chri— 
ſtian church, whether we underſtand by this term, 
the believers in Jesvus in general, or the Church 


of England as eſtabliſhed by law. In either ſenſe, 


the Church ſtands guardian for the honours of the 
Jewiſh record, by commanding it to be received 
as divine, Beſides, that a divine revelation had 
been made to the Jews is plainly inferable from 
the Goſpel record, and the dependence as plainly 
pointed out therein. 


Now this dependence being both owned and 
diſowned by Chriſtians in general, throws a diffi- 
culty in the way of the examiner. But as to affirm 
and deny the ſame thing is an apparent abſurdity, 
he muſt impure it to ſome irregular paſſion, ſuch 
as that of exalting a favourite /iſtem at the ex- 

pence 
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pence of truth itſelf z which ſhows indeed a 
zeal, but not according to knowledge ; for we 
know that things will always be, what they are; 
and it ſhould be our delight to make them appear 
io, if we would really honour the truth. | 
Arp if Chriſtianity be in truth ſubordinate or 
fupplemental, we cannot make it otherwiſe ; for 
it is a vain attempt to ſubvert the order of 
things. 


Bur this dependence, as I underſtand it, need 
not alarm the friends of Chriſtianity, as it does 


not argue inferiority or weakneſs, not being that 


of the effef? upon the cauſe, or of the part upon 
the whole, but a dependence ariſing from certain 
connections and relations. 


To illuſtrate, my meaning, which I am ſenſi- 
ble I have not very clearly expreſſed, let us ſup- 
poſe any thing which we imagine to exiſt could 
be proved never to have exifted ; then all thoſe 
relations ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted between it 
and other beings are allo proved imaginary, or 
to have no real exiſtence, But this does not deny 


the exifcnee of thoſe other beings, it only denies 


any relation between them, and that which has 
no exiſtence. 
Tus do ] conſider Chriſtianity, or the ſyſtem 


If what we call the New Teſtament, as having 
in iel, an independent exiſtence, peculiar to 


moral truth; and in its relations and connections 

to be dependent on the reality of thoſe o. things 

which conſtitute thoſe relations, and on which, as 

far as thoſe relations are concerned, it cannot be 

independent. And as to believe thoſe connecti- 
MN Ons 
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ons and relations, is generally taken into the idea 
of Chriſtianity, and made eſfſentia! to the faith of 
a Chriſtian, we muſt conſider and examine them, 
and at the ſame time carefully diſtinguiſh between 
theſe, and the more independent part, if we would 
underſtand ourſelves, or be underſtood in our en- 
quiries about it. 


Tre neceſſity of ſettling our idea of the term, 
ariſes from the different ſenſes in which it is uſed, 
it being obvious, that many ſpeak with the high- 6 
eſt eſteem of the name, who yet believe nothing 1 
of the thing as commonly underſtood, of which | 
the Free Enquirer is an inſtance. | ' 


I AM going to give you my idea of Chriſtia- 
nity, or the ſyſtem of the Chriſtian's faith as pro- 
feſſed among, us, 


Ap the firſt branch which preſents itſelf to 
my view is that dofrine of truth which the Chri- 
ſtian embraces as taught by Jesvs, which is pro- 

perly his religion, or the religion he recommend- 
ed to the world. 7 


_ This perfectly agreeing with the. difates of 
nature; being conducive to the higheſt periec- 
tion and happineſs of the creature, is indiſputa- 
bly divine, and independent of any thing but z- 
ſelf. It can be brought to no other teſt than the 
reaſon of man; it is cognizable by zo other pow- 
er, meaſurable by zo other rule. Indeed, upon 
the ſuppoſition of an antecedent external revela- 
tion, there muſt be an exact conformity between 
the one and the other; for the identity of the 
origin muſt appear; but then reaſon 1s the com- 
mon meaſure, the former could only be gi" 

5 
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ed by its conſiſtence with that which is the firſt 
revelation of God in the human breaſt : the high 
court of appeal for the truth of doctrine, to which 
man knows no equal, much leſs ſuperior. And 
at this court, the divinity of the latter taught doc- 
trine may be tried and proved, by a perſon who 
never heard of the former predication : fo that 
I imagine his muſt be the ſenſe in which the 
Free Enquirer meant to prove, ** that the body of 
« Chriſtianity does not ſtand on the legs of Ju- 
„ daiſm;z*® for this moral ſyſtem, or dofirine 
of truth, I ſuppoſe he calls the body or principal 
part of Chriſtianity ; and verily ſo it is, in re- 
gard of excellence, for in it flows the ſtream of 
I:fe and ſalvation : and any ſyſtem without it is 
ſhadow rather than body, 5 


Hex certainly diſtinguiſhes rightly, that “ this 
« body of Chriſtianity does not ſtand upon the 
te legs of Judaiſm; “ that is, it derives no ſup- 
port from any thing external; independence being 
eſſential to the nature of truth; to which for its 
o:c7 fake our ſupreme reverence is due, and to 
which the moſt ſolemn apparatus can add no 
ſanction. But then, this doctrine does not give 
us the idea of Chriſtianity, as a diſpenſation of 
the latter times; for it has been the religion of 
nature from the beginning. Chriſtianity cannot 
pretend to monopolize the truth which every vir- 
tuous man bears, and has always borne in his 
breaſt ; which yet it does, if we affix the idea of 
novelty to the Goſpel moral, or the religion of the 
Goſpel. So that unleſs we dare to ſay the true 
religion was not Known from the beginning, the 
term of novelty will be found contradictory and 
abſurd, and the religion of the Chriſtian can be 

no 
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no other than the religion of nature, if the Chriſti- 
an religion be the true religion. 


Now, that we dare not ſay the true religion 
was not known from the beginning, will follow, 
from religion being that without which an intelli- 
gent creature can never be happy; ſo that there 
never could have been a time when it was ot 
attainable by intelligent creatures : for the Gop 
who has made of one blood and for one end, has 
dealt with equa! kindneſs by all the nations of 
men that ever dwelt upon the face of the earth. 


A New religion, a more pure, more ſpiritual 
religion, are terms, I humbly apprehend, not to 
be underſtood, and tend to prejudice the exa- 
miner againſt whatever would eſtabliſh ſuch ab- 
ſurdities. 


Tux obligation to religion, did it not com- 
mence with the frf intelligent creature? The 
obligation to repentance upon the firſt tranſgreſ- 
ſion ? And the hope of mercy upon. the firſt act 
of repentance or humiliation of the ſoul before 
Gop ? 


Mx who complied with theſe obligations in 
all ages of the world, were they not in every re- 
ſpe& religious, and objects 10, of divine mercy, 
which is the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and for e- 
ver? Is it not abſurd then to imagine, that the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation did put mankind into a way 
of being happy, of which the world was never 
before informed, whether by giving them a new 

religion, whereby they might better recommend 
| themſelves to the Deity: or by effecting ſome- 
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thing for them, whereby he 1s rendered propiti- 
ous to ſuch as ſhould happen to receive and be- 
lieve the declaration? With other the like ſtrange 
doctrines that make a part of modern Chriſtia- 
nity. 


I wouvLD aſk, whether it be moſt honourable 
to the Deity, to imagine that he left the world 
four thouſand years deſtitute of the true religion, 
that we may honour Jesvs with being the firſt 
guide to it in the latter days? Or to conſider the 
Almighty Parent from the beginning, by an uni- 
verſal impreſſion of truth laying the way of ſal- 
vation open to all? | 


I musrT confeſs my abhorrence of the firſt al- 
ternative, and the other (my favourite theme) 
does not appear to me incompatible with the more 
modeſt claims of Chriſtianity ; for it only ſtrips. 
from the Chriſtian's religion the charm of q- 
delty, and from JEsus thoſe honours he cannot 
wear, but in prejudice to Deity itſelf, (which are 
appendages to the Chriſtian profeſſion, that muſt 
offend the rational and judicious,) while it leaves 
the hero oi the Goſpel hiſtory ar liberty to make 
any reaſonable claim, even that of being the rec- 
tifier of the moral ſyſtem, and ſo emphatically the 
lieht of the world. 


WIIcH claim being made, and being no way 
repugnant to reaſon, nor injurious to the Deity, I 
am defirous to examine its foundation in truib, as 
1 would not withhold from a divine meſſenger, 
and a divine meſſage, that reverence and aſſent, 
which it is in my power to yield. | 
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I am ſenſible that as things are circumſtanced, 
a critical examination is abſolutely impoſſible for 
me : for, although I have the teſtimony of my 
heart, that truth is my aim, yet that truth will 
reward my devotedneſs to its cauſe ; I have no 
certainty, in an enquiry like this, where cuſtom 
and authority have eſtabliſhed and confounded it 
with error, ſo that it is impoſſible for a common 
underſtanding to make a nice ſeparation. But 
ſince amidſt all this rubbiſh, there are certain ca- 
pita truths, which it is not in the power of human 
depravity to render doubtful; the honeſt mind 
muſt and will reſt in them with undiſturbed ſatiſ- 
faction. Principally and firſt of all, is the abſolute 
perfection of Gop to be regarded as a flandard 
truth. Nature and reaſon ſet before us, a juſt 
view of the divine adminiſtration, and every thing 
that militates with thoſe zatural conceptions ſhould 
be diſcarded with abhorrence. 


How much then muſt we throw out of mo- 
dern Chriſtianity ? Rather, where ſhall we find 
a Chriſtian creed that is not directly oppoſize to 
the /pirit of Chriſtianity ? If Chriſtianity does re- 
ally teach us to deny that ungodlineſs which would 
ſully the honours of the Deity, and thoſe worldly 
 luftings which indulge to the narrow and uncha- 
ritable ſpirit ? 8 


Tur we are indeed got wide of original 
Chriſtianity, we muſt be convinced of by com- 
| paring this prevailing and tollerated diſpoſition. 
with the declaration of one of its firſt preachers 
that in every nation he that feareth Gop, and 
«« worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted of him * ”. 


H 2 Nay, 
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| Nay, what is ſtill more, this juſt idea of ſalvation 
is repreſented as ſo far neceſſary to fit him for 
a preacher of Chriſtianity, that it was commu- 
nicated to him by a ſpecial interpoſition of pro- 
vidence, It cannot therefore poſſibly be the in- 
tent of this ſame Chriſtianity to limit ſalvation to 
a ſingle party. 


Ap though ſuch doctrine may ſeem to find 
ſupport, even in the Goſpel itſelf, as read in our 
tranſlation, This does by no means incline me 
to believe it to be the /prri4 of the Goſpel; for 
the /ame ſpirit can never inculcate oppoſite doc- 
trines, and whenever it ſeems to do ſo, I conclude 
the matter is ſet before me in words which do not 
diſtinctly give the original idea. And though I 
may not be able to anſwer the objections ariſing 
from it, I cannot honeſtly conclude them unanſ: era- 
ble ; becauſe the ſatisfactory explication 1 have 
ſeen given to many a text, which before I thought 

left but too much room for abſurd opinions, demands 
my attention, in the view of any other which my 
unimproved underſtanding cannot reconcile either 
with reaſon, or with other parts of the ſame 
{cripture. 2 


ITX k then TI am clear in this point, that the 
Chriſtian terms of ſalvation are common to all 
mankind, and conſequently that religion which is 
the qualification, is according to the Chriſtian 
faith equally univerſal and unlimited. 7 


Sixek therefore neither reaſon nor Chriſtianity 
allow me to affix to religion the idea of novelty, I 
kind myſelf obliged to conſider the peculiarities of 

Criſtianity, or thoſe articles of faith which owe - 
tacir exiſtence to the appearance of Jzsvs in the 
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world as diſtin? from religion, if I would make 


any thing more of the profeſſion than an unmean- 
ing diſtinttion, or an abſurd contradiction. 


A DIFFERENCE we know there is between the 
Dei, the Few, and the Chriſtian : but as each of 
theſe may have the true religion, and be accepted 
of Gon, (whoever believes St. Peter to be in- 
ſpired muſt own they may) then the characteriſtic 
difference muſt be ſomething diftin# from reli- 
gion. So let me conſider it, and ſee if I can get 
clear of thoſe difficulties, which conſidering it as 
religious do unavoidably embarraſs the mind. 


Tux diſtinguiſhing difference of a Chriſtian, 
(religion now apart) I obſerve to be his reverence 
and regard to Jesus, as a perſon of divine and 
exalted character. The reaſonableneſs of which 
_ reverence and regard muſt be ſubmitted to enquiry, 
and where are we to fetch the proof? from his re- 


ligion, or his teachings ? I do not apprehend Zheſe 


are ſufficient, it is not the &ind of evidence which 


W will allow the teachings of Jesus to be 
divine, and what does this mean but that they 


are of the divine nature of truth? which is the 


only ſtamp of divinity they can bear, But in is 
ſenſe the genuine dictates of human reaſon are di- 


vine, for as much as the inſpiration of the Al- 


mighty giveth man underſtanding, any teachings 
therefore, which fall within the limits of human 
reaſon, ſo as to make it the judge of their pro- 


priety, as in the caſe of all moral inſtructions 
which addreſs the intellect. Such teachings can- 
not be proved not to be the production of the 


human mind with its zatural powers; and there- 


fore 
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fore do not afford the evidence we require of an 
extraordinary embaſſy from Heaven, or of the /u- 
perior rank of the teacher, or of any thing elſe 
ſtrange or myſterious, 


I wirL not ſay, that the divine miſſion of 
Jesvs is not to be proved this way; nor pretend 
to determine how far an upright and well inform- 
ed mind, may ſucceed in drawing up an univerſal 
rule of conduct, and ſettling the Handations of 
virtue and religion, To ſpeak my own ſenti- 
ments, I think the whole Bible carries the ſigna- 
tures of extraordinary inſpiration throughout the 
department of morality. There is perfection and 
confiftence; a certain ſublimity and elevation of 
reaſon that ſeems to ſurpaſs humanity. 


Bor I muſt confeſs this is not all the evidence 
J require for the proof of Chrifianity, neither can 
it poſſibly be all the evidence granted to a divine 
miſſion ; as ſo few of mankind would be capable 
of diſcerning the force of it, and thereby it would 
fail of its intention, which is to rouſe and alarm the 
multitude of the thoughtleſs and profane, in whoſe 
minds the zatural light is ſmothered, by furious 
and diforderly paſſions. 


Jesus indeed ſays: He that doth the will of 
© my Father, ſhall know of the dofrine whether 
< jt be of Gop ; ' that is of trutb. Nothing 
but a conformity to the will of Gop or truth 
gives the faculty of diſcernment. But he does 
not add, and from thence may infer my perſonal 
dignity and miſſion, though we cannot deny but 
that a mind of ſuch complexion may from the per- 
fection of his doctrine and life, ſee the reaſonable- 
_ eſs of admitting all his pretenſions. 


HoweviR 
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HoweveR juſt this deduftion may be in reaſon 
and t#ruth, yet if Jesvs came not to call the 
righteous but ſinners to repentance, he muſt have 
credentials of another ſort, ſuch as will draw the 
attention of a depraved and corr upt world, 


How inſufficient his teachings alone are to this 
purpoſe, is but too manifeſt in the preſent day, and 
they muſt have been ſtill more fo at their irt pub- 
lication, if as they ſay, vice and error were more 
predominant, 


ALLowinG then the chief buſineſs of. Jesus to 
be with perſons incapable of deducing the proof 


of his divinity from his character and teachings, 


we may ſuppoſe this point anproved with reſpect 
to ſuch, without any diſparagement to the Goſpel 
moral, and that his pretenſions to perſonal charac- 
ter ſtand in need of ſome extraordinary teſtimony 
to ſupport them, even the exhibition of a power 
that is indiſputably ſupernatural, which reaſon re- 
ceives as a divine atteſtation. 


 Axv this would be irre/#ible evidence, for o- 


perations confeſſedly beyond the natural powers of 


man, or out of the common courſe: of nature, do 
plainly declare divine interpoſition, and command 
the attention of mankind, 


Tais ſeems to be the whole deſign and uſe of 
miracles, as you charmingly diſtinguiſhed ſome 


time ſince in a pulpit diſcourſe : where you ſaid, 


that miracles had nothing to do, to prove the 


truth of a doFrine, or to determine what is, or 
is not moral; but were no more than atteſtations 
to a charafter, or that the performer was really 


the 
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the perſon he pretended to be, This or ſomething 


like it you ſaid; and if it would not make me look 


too ſignificant, I ſhould ſay you greatly obliged me, 
for I thought you put miracle in its proper place, 
maintained the ſupremacy of reaſon, and ſo left 


the rule eaſy and clear for our judgment both of 


doctrine and miracle too. Whereas admitting mi- 
racle as a proof of dodrine, we have no fence againſt 
deluſion, no criterion of truth, no rule, in ſhort, 
may as well have no reaſon: For the ſenſes bein 


liable to deception, every pretended miracle- 


worker that could impoſe on theſe, might eſta- 
bliſh what contradictions he pleaſed, and then 
where are we? 


Bur when reaſon is the touchſtone we are ſafe, 
ſince whatever will not ſtand this teſt we are war- 
ranted to reject with its auchor, notwithſtanding 


his ſeemingly authentic credentials, which as he 


deviates from the laws of truth can be no other 
than counterfeit. | 


HERE again making the application to Chri- 


ſtianity, as it includes faith in the divine charac- 


ter and extraordinary miſſion of Jesvs, I appre- 
hend it may ſtand independent of Fudaiſm. Since 
the moral and uſeful tendency of the teachings of 
Jesus appearing worthy a divine meſſenger, no- 
thing is required but an authentic record that he 


really had that teſtimony to perſonal character, 


which 1s pretended for him. 


Sven record ſuppoſed, reaſon cannot refuſe its 
aſſent, and I imagine muſt be juſtified in paying 


a high regard to whatever light this heavenly meſ- 
ſenger may throw upon the plan of divine admini- 
tration; and in confidently expecting the accom- 


pliſnment 
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pliſhment of any great and capital events, which 
he foretells ſhall take place in the ages of futurity, 
as long as there is no repugnance in them to thoſe 
firſt principles which fettle the perfections of Gop, 
and the nature of man upon an immutable and 
eternal baſis. This I apprehend is the utmoſt which 
miracle can do; and that faith, under thoſe circum- 
ſtances, cannot reaſonably be withheld ; ſo that 
if this were all, I might be a Chriſtian without 
concerning myſelf whether Chriſtianity be the fr ff 
or ſecond external revelation as it would ftand on 
no other legs than its own, and the Free Enqui- 
rer's aſſertion of its independence would be 
indiſputably juſt. _ 


Bur this is not all: we cannot ſtop here if 
we would; for the faith of a Chriſtian pretends 
to have not only ſufficient, but all poſſible evi- 
dence that its baſis is in truth and reality : and the 
ſubordination which many would chuſe to over- 
look as diminiſhing the glory of their ſyſtem, 


becauſe affeCting its independence, may perhaps 


be ſeen to give it a yet more picrcing and con- 
vincing ray. 5 


Or all divine teſtimony, I think. there can be 
none ſo ſatis factory to the human mind as pro- 
pbecy fulfilled : it ſeems to be the inimitabl- 
ſtamp of divinity. Whatever doubt a miracle may 


leave us in, infidelity itſelf cannot impute to man 


the divine attribute of preſcience, and finds no 
way to fly from conviction. The prophet, and 
the ſubje& of prophecy, both' receive in the ful- 
filment the ſtrongeſt teſtimony Gop can give. To 


this teſtimony Chriſtianity makes a claim: but to 
ſapport it, neither its own miracles, nor its intrin- 
hc excellence are ſufficient; - becauſe it is a claim 
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of relation, and the teſtimony muſt ariſe from 
compariſon, 


Jzsvs aſſumes the character of a perſon pro- 
one of, in the ſcriptures which the Jews hold 
acred: and upon the inſpiration of Moſes and 
the prophets he riſks his own credit; for truth 
can never make lies its refuge. 


Since then, Chriſtianity derives its teſtimony 
(at leaſt in part) from a prior revelation, I ap- 
prehend it is abſolutely neceſſary that revelation 
ſhould have the marks of divinity upon it; how 
much more that it ſhould be clear of abſurdities, 
which muſt deſtroy at once its own claim to di- 
vine original, and that of every thing elſe built 
upon it? 


Anp as Chriſtianity in this view does ſtand 
upon the legs of Judaiſm, as the accompliſhment 


upon the prophecy, it appears to me, that every 


Chriſtian is concerned in its vindication againſt 
all charges of abſurdity : not only for the ſecur- 
ing to Jesvs the additional teſtimony of accom- 
pliſhed prophecy, (ſince, whatever dignity of cha- 


racter he may otherways ſupport, the Meſſiah pro- 


miſed to the Jews, or to the world through them, 
he cannot be unleſs ſuch a Meſſiah was promiſed ;) 
but alſo as the ſuppoſition of impoſture in the 


ſcriptures appealed to, ſhakes all our hppothe- 


ſis, fince IxEsus muſt either be under a delu- 


ſion himſelf, or deſign to confirm mankind in 


error, neither of which can conſiſt with a divine 
miſſion, 


| So that Chriſtianity, which examined by its 
en evidence might challenge our reaſonable aſ- 
| 7 ſent, 
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ſent, does by this relation become liable to new 
objections, and ſtands a broader mark for the 
ſhafts of infidelity, But ſo it is: the relation 
does ſubſiſt ; and we cannot diſſolve it, May 
we not ſay, happy that we cannot! for however 
difficult be the taſk, however various and ſtrong 
the objections it makes room for. Suppoſe but 
_ a poſlibility of diſcerning the truth of the connec- 
tion, will not the demonſtration produced, amply 
repay the labours of inveſtigation? And have we 
not hereby all the evidence of an extraordinary 
divine manifeſtation that the human heart can 
poſſibly deviſe to aſk ? which really without this - 
of prophecy we have not. 


Nay, have we not hereby new evidence of the 
prophetic as well as fulfilling diſpenſation ? For I 
preſume the prophecy does not receive its full 
proof till the accompliſhment. The character 
and the miraculous works of the prophet may 
engage our credit, and exercite a reaſonable faith, 
but the fulfillment ſeals its divinity, turns faith 
into viſion, and gives the finiſhing ſtrote to the 
demonſtration, 


In this ſenſe may Chriſtianity in its turn ſup- 
port Judaiſm, and the fulfillment of the prophe- 
cy being the glory of the prophet, Jesus (upon 
the ſuppoſition of his being the ſubje& of Jewiſh 
prophecy) may with propriety be called he 
glory of his people Iſrael.” er 


Tnus would the dependence be mutual, and the 
recedency of the prophetic diſpenſation appear 
10 be only in order of time, which is eſſential to 
its nature, and does not argue weakneſe, nor de- 
pendence in that Pn other than this whic 
TAE 2 
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is eſſential alſo. And I cannot conceive of any 
way to eſtabliſh the meſſiahſnip of Jesus, but to 
convince of the divinity of the oracle to which he 
appeals, and then of the correſpondent marks in 
himſelf of his being the ſubject of it. Upon 
which two points, his claim of Meſſiah reſts itſelf ; 
and upon the truth of which daim, ſince he has 
made it, depends the whole of his character. 


AND thus I cannot help diſtinguiſhing between 
the Goſpel moral, or teachings of Jzsus, and 
therefore called the Chriſtian religion, but as pro- 
perly the Jewiſh religion, or more properly the re- 
ligion of no party, but of nature. Which, join 
it to what ritual or modg you will, remains di- 
ſtinct and unaffected by the changes and alterca- 
tions to which modes and ritual are ſubject. 1 
cannot help diſtinguiſhing, I ſay, between theſe 
ſelf-evident and independent truths, and thoſe pe- 
culiarities of Chriſtianity which reſpe& the miſ- 
ſion and appointments of Jzsvs, and which as 
they ſupport on prophecy and miracle do not prove 
themſelves, and therefore are dependent, 
 Anv farther, there appears to me a wide diffe- 
rence between believing the truth of the Chri- 
tian religion, and believing the whole of the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem. -- 3 


Tur former is natural, is eaſy to the upright 

and pious mind, but the latter can only be the 
reſult of evidence and compariſon. However, as 
both {ſorts of believers are promiſcuouſly ſtiled 
Chriſtians, it is not eaſy to determine the ſpread 
which Chriſtianity properly ſo called hath actually 
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THERE Is a text in one of the epiſtles to this 
purpoſe : No man can ſay Jzsvs is LorD 
but by 55 Holy Gnosr. Which I have 
heard explained (I believe by yourſelf) but by 
the atteſtation of miraculous power . I do 
not know where to turn to it, nor can recollect 
how it ſtands connected, but the comment ſeems 


quite agreeable to my apprehenſions, that the de- 


mand of Ixsus, muſt have ſome ſenſible, which, 


in this caſe, is rational evidence to ſupport i 


And in our aſſent to ſuch evidence there can be 


nothing religious, becauſe but a natural enen 


of the mind. 


I cannoT therefore imagine, that the man 
who does not diſcern this evidence, either through 
defect of ſituation or of faculties, ſhall have a leſs 


ſhare in the bleſſings diſpenſed through the Lord- | 


ſhip ct Jesus than another who does diſcern it, 
e eg. cheir . of virtue equal. 


isi bn, could this faith be productive of any 
valuable conſequence, Gop whoſe tender mercies 
are over all his works would certainly have laid 
the full evidence before all men in all ages of the 
world. To be convinced that he has not done 
this, we have no need to turn our eye to the ſuc- 


ceſſion of ages, before the coming of CHRIST, 
nor even to the vaſt multitude of rational and 


accountable beings that have ſince been, or now 


are upon the ſtage of this world, Who know no- 
ching of him. 


Ir we look into the ſmall numbers who bear 


his name keeat ſmaller * caſting o out the pro- 


1 Cor; . *4; 


phane) 


* 
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phane) how many of thoſe, convinced to every 
good purpoſe of the purity of his religion, do 
content themſelves with being implicit believers 
as to the reſt? Who, though fatisfied in their 
own minds, on every article of their creed, are 
ſo, upon education principles, which would have 
been equally favourable to any other, and who 
are in great meaſure exculpated by an incapaci- 
ty of judging clearly in the matter, and are in 
the judgment of truth no believers at all : which 
puts it beyond all doubt, that faith in Jzsvs con- 
fidered merely as an aſſent of the mind to the 
truth of his miſſion, can have nothing in it /aving 
or acceptable with Goo. . 8, 


How almoſt invincible is the ignorance of the 
bulk of mankind, we ſhall ſee if we conſider the 
corruption of popular ſyſtems. 


Wuar a group of abſurdities are ſucked in by 
infant reaſon, which corrupt the ſoil and ob- 
ſtruct the growth of thoſe firſt principles which 
mult take deep root before the mind can be well 
defended from error and ſuperſtition ! The mo- 
del or image of divine and human inſtitutions 
preſenting itſelf under the ſanction of popularity, 
and being received with ſupreme veneration by a 
mind yet unprepared for examination by an ac: 
quaintance with the nature of truth; the grow- 
ing faculties are ſhackled, and perhaps are never 
able to acquire the freedom neceſſary to make a 
new election unbiaſed by prepoſſeſſion and the 
dread of ſingularity. Nay, where ſuperſtition has 
once taken its hold, every ſtruggle of reaſon a- 
larms and terrifies, and the tranquility of the 
mind depends upon its entire devotedneſs to the 
adopted ſyſtem, Even where the mind is ſo happy 
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as to conquer the difficulty and pain of the ff 
ſtruggles, and by an uncommon exertion ot its 
native energy breaks down the ſtrong holds of 
prejudice. When opening its own eye it forms 
Juſt ideas of Gop and religion, and, diſtinguiſh- 
ing between moral and ſpeculative truth; can 
bring to the teſt, opinions which it once held ſa- 
cred, without that dread which to cheriſh it ſees 
would be to injure the perfections of its Maker, 
even then to the ignorant and unlearned do there 
not remain difficulties to be conquered, if they 
would form for themſelves their ſyſtem of faith ? 


2 


Every one who would judge for himſelf con- 
cerning Chriſtianity, I apprehend muſt demand 
the evidence that thoſe ſcriptures which give us 
its hiſtory are a genuine record. In order to ob- 
tain which he muſt trace them back to their ori- 
gin; then deſcend with them through the various 
ages, jealouſly guarding againft innovations till 
they come to his own hand ; and fo likewiſe with 
the Hebrew ſcriptures, if he would enjoy the evi- 
dence theſe afford. 


 Tais I know is practicable by very feto, but 
permit me to aſk you, if as things. are now cir- 
cumſtanced, there is any other way to ſolve the 
difficulties which ariſe from the different views 
preſented to us by the learned, of what is called 
our religion in the hole of it? 


Io ſuppoſe therefore a thing ſo detached from 
human volition, as rectitude of opinion ſeems to 
be, from this view of the matter, is certainly to 
ſuppoſe a conſtitution ſubverſive of truth and rea- 
ſon whoſe preſiding power cannot be that perfect 
Being whom we pretend to adore. 

. e | FoR 
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For my own part, I have no painful ſolicitude 
on this head: the Gop which nature, the Gop 
which reaſon preaches to me is my Gop. My 
obligation to ſtudy the notices he gives of him- 
ſelf cannot extend beyond the bounds of poſſibili- 
ty, and the diſadvantages which the female world 
in particular labours under in the culture of the 
mind, would almoſt incline me to give up all 
ſpeculation, and with mere honeſty of heart and 
love of virtue, the conſcious, the delightful ear- 
neſt of immortality ! contentedly to grope thro! 
_ preſent darkneſs, ſince it is the road to intuitive 
knowledge and intellectual light, But I do not 
find myſelf capable of being thus paſſive ; for I 
look upon every rational being as called upon by 
ſociety to propagate truth as far as he can, as a 
common good, and by not bearing his teſtimony 
to whatever is true, I apprehend he injures ſociety 
in proportion to his influence, and to the benefit 
which that truth tends to convey. 


Every being therefore appears to me to be 
obliged to exerciſe his reaſon upon that evidence 
which does or may come properly before him, 
though not on that which is out of his reach; 
and as the imperfect view 1 am able to take of 
Chriſtianity, fu furniſhes reaſons ſufficient to preju- 
dice in its favour a mind that is not capable of 
a more accurate ſurvey, I am deſirous to ſet be- 
fore you the reaſons on which I make my pro- 
feſſion, that if I do not act a rational and con- 
ſiſtent part (invincible ignorance conſidered) you 
may have an opportunity to tell me ſo; an op- 
portunity, I flatter n your friendly heart 
will embrace, 
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Axp firſt of all, as to the poſſibility of an ex- 
ternal revelation (without having ſo much as ſeen 
any of the arguments for, or againſt it; or per- 
haps being capable of reaſoning rightly upon 
them) I conſider that in circumſtances of gene- 
ral depravity; when error is grown to ſuch a 
pitch as to threaten a deſtruction of thoſe firſt 
principles, which affect the very exiſtence of man 
as moral and immortal ; that then, it ſeems high- 
ly congruous with the wiſdom and benevolence 
of the moral governor to interpoſe for the pre- 
ſervation of his creatures, by reducing truth to 
its proper ſtandard, and diſcharging the path of 
duty 'from any extravagant incumbrances which 
human depravity and human authority may have 
brought into it, 


Bur then I can regard this only as the revival, 
not the introduction, nor improvement of religion; 
a pointing out of the old path and good way; 
which was the good way and the old path from the 
beginning, and ſo called under a diſpenſation 
preceeding the Goſpel *: and thus conſidered I 
preſume the poſſibility of an extraordinary reve- 
lation is not to be denied. e 


 SeconDLy, I imagine that the ſufficiency of 
the univerſal rule of reaſon does not excuſe us 
from attention to any farther manifeſtation ; for, 
if we ſuppoſe it to come before us as a rule of 
conduct, though the ſtandard: by which to prove 
it be within ourſelves; yet we cannot be ſuch 
ftrangers to the extravagant wanderings of the 
human heart in ſpite of its preſiding power, 

® ſer, vi. 16. 
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not to ſee that a written rule, or authenticated. 
ſcale of ptinciples and duty, for perpetual uſe, 
is peculiarly adapted to our weakneſſes and 
wants. 


OR, if it be the deſign of this revelation to 
open to us a view of our deſiination, to let us a 
little into the plan of providence, by giving us 
a few ſtrictures of futurity, it is a deſign no way 
inconſiſtent with an heavenly miſſion, nor unwor- 
thy the attention of immortal ſpirits, ſince it 
tends to ſtrike deep the impreſſions of Deity, 
and excites to an humble and virtuous con- 
fidence. 


Ax example of perfect character; of ſuffering, 
and yet divinely ſuccoured virtue, might afford 
ſuch a teſtimony to truth, and ſo undeceive the 
mind in its notions of good and evil, as to pro- 
mote very valuable purpoſes. TN 


ExcLusive privileges other than zheſe, I can 
never conceive of, as annexed to any revelation 
whatever; and muſt recur to my beloved pro- 
poſition, that things ſo accidental, ſo indepen- 
dent of human volition as are the firſt notices of 
it, can never give the fruition which flows from 
rectitude, or if you will from the marks of di- 
vine complacence, which rectitude, moral rettt- 
tude only can receive, 


Was the ſupreme felicity ſo diſpoſed of, num- 
bers would be condemned of Gop, whoſe hearts 
condemn them not, and juſtice would not be ad- 
miniſtered by the moſt juſt and righteous of be- 
ings; coutradictions theſe, too glaring for com- 
mon ſenſe ! - | 
5 HAvIN 
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Havinc thus ſettled my notions of revelation 
in general, and the regard due to it. Without 
conſidering the Chriſtian faith as having any /e- 
cret or myſterious influence on the ſafety of my 
condition, or undervaluing the gift of nature, I 
can allow its beneficial tendency, and my obligation 
to ſerious enquiry whether it be founded in ruth 
Or not, 


Ap in order to reconcile in my own mind 
the truth of the Chriſtian revelation with preſent 
appearances in its disfavour, I conlider that the 
preſent ſtate, is a ſtate of prevailing error; that 
the vices, the paſſions, and corrupt affections of 
mankind aſſiſt in the propagation of it; and that 
ſuppoſing a ſyſtem of truth delivered to the 
world by a celeſtial miniſter immediately from 
Gop, it muſt, by the conſtitution of things, ſoon 
be tainted with corrupt mixture, and very proba- 

bly be perverced to purpoſes quite oppoſite to its 
native tendency, This being but the natural 
conſequence of things, I do not the leſs imagine 
a revelation to have truth for its baſis, becauſe an 
undue reverence is paid to it, or extravagant 
claims made for it, or much of the human mix- 
ed with it. 


In regard to the wonderful and prophetic, 
which neither tends to ſully the perfections of 
Gon, nor to relax the obligations of morality. Be- 
fore I dare to tax it with abſurdity or fable, I 
conſider the aſtoniſhing, the monſtrous preſump- 
tion in the thing formed, to fit in judgment up- 
on the purpoſe and the wiſdom of him that form- 
ed it: that a being capable of ſeeing its own de- 


pendence, and the infinite diſproportion between 
8 its 
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its intellectual faculty, and that of its Creator, 
ſhould, in ſpite of this knowledge, be reſtleſs to 
account for thoſe appearances, which have the 


ſame origin with himſelf, even the operations of 
an infinite Mind! 


Ar the ſame time that I endeavour to check 
that forwardneſs of reaſon, which would pretend 
to fathom the deſigns of Deity. I allow it to 
pronounce that they myſt be worthy of a perfect 
Being; that the purpoſe of creation could be 20 
other than the extenſion of happineſs ; that the 
plan of which we ſee no more than the entrance 
of beings in- a long ſucceſſion on one ſtage of ac- 
tion; their ſhort ſtay in, and exit out of it, beyond 
which our eye cannot penetrate. That this exer- 
tion of divine energy muſt have ſome grand Hue, 
which ſhall diſplay divine benignity and contri- 
vance to beings brought by it to a ſtate of perma- 
nent and inconceivable felicity. 


R ASO abundantly juſtifies the high expoſts.. 
tion! becauſe that happineſs may reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed inconceivable where we do but exclude 
ſin or immorality, without any farther indulgence 
of fancy; ſince we can find nothing by which to 
form our conceptions of it in this mixed and im- 
perfect ſtate; and alſo, becauſe I conſider the al- 
mighty will to be no cther than the operations 
of infinite unerring reaſon concerning the fitneſs of 
things; ſo that no being can poſſibly partake of 


the happineſs that has not in eff the capacity 
of eneyment. 


Tuis capacity, as it is moral, ſeems neceſſarily 

to require probation; nor can we form an idea of 
probation more repro /o, than is that which a 
cloſe 
4 
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eloſe view of the preſent world furniſnes us with. 
The conſiſtence of the Chriſtian revelation in this 
point, both with the obvious face of things, and 
the inward ſentiments of the human mind con- 
cerning the divine adminiſtration, is in my opini- 
on one characteriſtic of truth. 


Acain, allowing the meaſure of our know- 
ledge reſpecting futurity to be exactly ſuited to 
the purpoles of life, a general idea of the connec- 
tion of virtue with happineſs, and of vice with 
miſery, being enough to keep the mind which 
attends to it in a right biaſs; yet, that ſome 
ſtrictures of futurity ſhould be given to man from 
the beginning, carries no repugnance in it to rea- 
ſon, whether the fulfilment of predictions in the 
courſe of ages, be deſigned to keep up a more 
fixed attention to the divine energy than the re- 
gular operations of nature, becauſe familiar, will 
always do, or whether it be to furniſh mankind 
with ſome extraordinary demonſtrations of Deity 
in the fniſoing period. | 


To pretend to give the ratio of the divine 
procedure in this particular, would be the higheſt. 
_ arrogance and folly; but I think we may ven- 
ture to ſay, that the works of omnipotence will 
ever have the ſignatures of their Author upon 
them, and leave no room to doubt whether the 
power exerted be divine or human; conſequently 
that every prediction which is divine ſhall in its ful- 
filment bear the ſignatures of divinity convincing 
to all who have faculties of diſcernment. In the 
mean time, though ſome may pretend or imagine 
they ſee the fulfilment of prophecy, where coot 
_ reaſon cannot give its aſſent for want of that per- 
ſpicuity or preciſion to be expected in an event 
divinely 
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divinely foretold. This I think is no reaſon, that 
the prophecy is not of divine origin, and ſhall not 
have an ample accompliſhment in the face of the 
unhbelieving world; which thoſe who decry pro- 
phecy, becauſe of the miſapplications made of it, 
would do well to conſider. 1 


Once more, I conſider the idea of a head or 
chief in ſociety, as natural to man, and that ſub- 
ordination ſeems neceſſary among all ranks of cre- 
atures, perhaps the moſt perfect. 


Tnar the appointment of ene to be the 
head of the univerſal church or ſociety of virtu- 
ous beings; the King of all kings, and the Lord 
of the lords of the earth, to be the iniſter of the 
everlaſting covenant, or diſtributor of divine fa- 
vours to the ſons of men. That /uch an appoint- 
ment ſeems at leaſt not inconſiſtent with our na- 
tural notices of the perfection and harmony of the 
deſigns of Gop ; whole power receives no dimi- 
nution by the agency of ſecond cauſes, which are 
but neceſſary mediums of its exhibition to created 


I consI1DER the ordination of Heaven, that 
the univerſal King ſhould paſs through this world 
of ours; whether to prepare him for future ho- 
nours, to become the reſurrection and the life; 
that is properly qualified to be the miniſter of 
thoſe bleſſings; to give an example of ſuffering 
virtue; to bear witneſs to the truth; or to brigh- 

ten our proſpect of immortality. 


Bx it for all or any of thoſe purpoſes, or for 
others which it concerns not us to know. There 
is nothing in it, as far as I can ſee, repugnant ta 
one rational principle, nothing that can offend _e 
mo 
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moſt delicate mind; and though not to be re- 
ceived with an eaſy credulity, yet ſuppoſing the 
record given of it to be well authenticated, and 
the teſtimony Jzesvs claims of ancient prophecy | 
be made to appear (Feſus claims, I ſay, not o- 15 
tbers for him) then 1 do not ſee how we can i 
deny him the regal title, or that dominion over ' 
1 nature, which he aſſumes and demonſtrates to be 1 
given into his hand, by the ſovereign pleaſure of 
his Gop, and our Gop, 


Wuar may be the particular order of his ſpirit, a 

0 whether pre exiſtent, or approaching nearer to | 
Deity than human nature, is a point I ſhall not 
meddle with, as it does not affect my enquiry, 

and I look upon it as a ſpeculation merely cu- 


rious, being no where made by him an article 
of faith, ; 


h 


To pay a due regard to his meſſage 1s the beſt 
proof of our faith and love, though we cannot 
poſſibly have too great eſteem for ſuch a perfect 
character, ſuch high-proved benevolence ; pro- 
vided we do not deify this faireſt image of Gop, 

and ſo fall into idolatry. 
THarT there ſhould be any danger of this; a 
ſtriking inſtance of what I before obſerved, that 
a ſyſtem of truth cannot be long tranſplanted in- 
to our region, before it partakes of the nature of 
the ſoil, and, becomes like every thing about it 
the parent of error! 


I Trinkg I have now only to beg your pa- 
tience, while I ſay a word or two about the au- 
 thenticity of the Chriſtian record; in which, 
though a point of no ſmall importance to the 
NED OE EEE ſubject 
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ſubject before us, I muſt confeſs myſelf totally ig- 
norant, I have been obliged to take it upon 
truſt, becauſe I did not know the way to begin 
the enquiry without ſome director. But as you 
cannot ſuppoſe me never to have thought at all 
on ſuch a point as this, I will endeavour to give 


you a little notion of the grounds on which its 
credits ſtands with me. 


As to the moral and doctrinal part, I have al- 
ready ſaid enough to give you my ſenſe of the 
torce of its evidence here. And regarding it as 
a hiſtory of matters of fact, I ſuppoſe it to have 
the ſame proofs as every other true hiſtory has; 

not becauſe I have ſeen them, but becaule I do 
not find it is the fas which are conteſted (by the 
ſober and candid who are the only judges) ſo 
much as are the inferences drawn from them, 


which ] take to be a fort of general conſent that 
the hiſtory is true. 


Axp as by aiming at more than our due, we 
are often put off with /z/s : ſo the extravagant 
claims made for Chriſtianity appear to me to be 
grand obſtacles to its reception, 


Fon it is againſt hoſe claims that the Deiſt op- 
poſes the known perfections of Gop, and the 
genuine dictates of reaſon. It is againſt hoſe 
claims the Jew alledges his own ſcriptures (allow- 
ed divine by the Chriſtian) wich all the force of 
reaſon and argument, every party we ſee is more 
or leſs in poſſeſſion of truth, every party is more 
or leſs deluded by error, AW 


Bur the demands of Chriſtianity are not the 
leſs juſt in the eye of reaſon, becauſe unjuſt ones 
are 
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are made for it by weak or wicked men, and it 1s 
unjuſtly dealt with, if not examined on the foot 
of its own raerit, 


Tux poſſibility of a revelation is indeed firſt to 
be allowed by the Dei. But to the Jews who 
have already got over that point, I think it might 
be alledged, that becauſe they dare not believe in 
Jesvs, as the Creator, or in any ſenſe the one God 
whom they worſhip, as publiſhing new terms of 
ſalvation, as propitiating the Deity, or as adding 
or ſubſtradting one jot, or one tittle from the law, 
which they hold clear, perfect, and eternal: It 
does not follow, that they are not to examine 
his pretenſions to a divine miſſion, nor attend 
to the evidence of prophecy in him; whether he 
may not be that Meſſiah, which ſhall hereafter be 
the inſtrument of the very bleſſings they expect to 


themſelves and to the world. Whether upon the 


ſuppoſition of the divinity of their own ſcriptures, 
and allowing them all the pre-eminence they can 
poſſibly claim for them; the appearance of Jz- 
SUS, his doctrine, his miracles, his death and re- 
ſurrection do not give ſome farther opening of the 
divine plan: Whether there be any thing in it 
incongruous with the burden of ancient prophecy. 
Whether ſome circumſtances agreeing therewith, 
though not in themſelves ſufficient to declare him 
the Meſſiah, under others which are abſolutely 
incompatible with a divine miſſion, yet when theſe 


latter are proved imaginary, and the real ones 


have liberty to operate, they may not lead us 


to diſcern the approach of things to the promiſed 


period? 


; Tuls appears to me to be acting impartially, 
whereas, by what I can find, their arguments lye 
hy againlt 
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againſt what is -not in reality the Goſpel record, 
but what that record itſelf oppoſes, and ſo in 


expoling the Chrifians they defend Chriſtia- 
nity. | 


Bur I am not to enter into the controverſy 
between the Jews and Chriſtians, and only men- 
tion this, as it affords me a kind of teſtimony 
to the truth of the Goſpel facts, far more ſatiſ- 


factory than is that of the Chriſtian church; the 
voice of which, ſince worldly emoluments have 
thrown in their influence, is become of lit- 


tle weight, becauſe an intereſt is to be ſupport- 
ed that does not appear to be inſeparable from 


Tu univerſal conſent of differing parties to 
the antiquity of the Jewiſh ſcriptures; the divine 


moral contained in them ; the pointing of their 
Prophecies to fome glorious and permanent ſtate 


of things, ſo natural to the expectation. of man, 
and worthy the pleaſure of a Gop ; the obvious 
fulfilment of thoſe prophecies reſpecting them- 
ſelves as a people. Theſe circumſtances induce 
me to regard them as divine ſcriptures. And 
I am ſtrongly of opinion, that the original ſcrip- 


tures, both 7e and Chriſtian, being treated 
with that juſtice, which is due to all writings, 


when we would form an idea of their ſcope and 
1:/gn, a beautiful harmony. and conſiſtence would 
appear, and a cloud of difficulties would vaniſh, 
which ſurrounds the eye of the Engliſh reader, 


and the more thick cloud, that wraps all in 


darkneſs to the enthuſiaſt, 


s 


But 


Q 
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Bur as this is a pleaſure I cannot enjoy, I ſo- 
lace myſelf with the thought, that perfection of 
knowledge cannot be the thing to recommend us 
to Gop.. That it is a beflowment of Heaven, not 
an acquirement of man, a reward of the proper 


_ uſe of our faculties, and will come into the hap- 
Pineſs of the future ſtate. | 


Error more or leſs, I fee in every party and 
denomination of men, even among Jews and 
Chriſtians who boaſt a divine ſtandard of truth. 


I THEREFORE enlarge my views beyond the 
boundaries of party, and conſider every good 


man as aiming at one point, travelling in one 


road. It is true, in various companies, under co- 
lours and ſounds as various: but theſe diſtinc— 


tions, though ſtriking to the ſuperficial obſerver, 


are ſuperſicial indeed; a cloſer view diſcovers them 
to have an uniform that is charaZeriſtic, and will 
ſurvive every diſtinction, when modes of worſhip 
and articles of faith ſhall be ſeen ro have nothing 


to do in the grand diviſion to be made of man- 


kind upon the plan of moral worth. 


Trar any privileges ſhould be annexed to theſe 


regarding man as accountable : that the terms of 


ſalvation are eaſier to the Chriſtian than the Few, 
or to the 7ew than to the Indian or Pagan world, 
cannot be ſuppoſed without offering violence, not 
only to reaſon, but even to the oracles of the Few 
and the Chriftian, which, in view of the future 
recompence, admit 0 other ground of confidence 


than the integrity of the ſoul, and the mercy of 
its Creator. 25 N 
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I THINx nothing but this conſideration can 
preſerve the tranquility of a mind that cannot be- 
lieve what it will, in an age where modes of 


faith and opinion are repreſented as eſſential to 


religion. 


Bur while I know this cannot be, if Gon be 


juſt and impartial, I will not diſhonour him by 


making myſelf unhappy on account of invincible 
Ignorance 3 but uſing my eyes as far as they will 
go, and being careful to ſecure the influence of as 
much as they diſcover on my temper and action, 
will hope for his approbation, be my advances in 
knowledge more or leſs. | 


Tn conſiſtence of the Chriſtian faith with rea- 
ſon, together with the evidence (if ſo it may be 
called) of the divine character of its Author, ariſ- 
ing from the imperfect view ef things you ſee I 


have taken; joined with the force of education 


(Which perhaps is great) theſe engage not only 
my judgment, but my affections on its ſide. And 
the difficulties in which it is involved to a mind 
weak as my own, I take to be no other than the 
natural conſequence of the inventions of ſucceſſive 
generations of men, who, through weakneſs, or 
worſe, have been buſy to propagate error with _ 


truth, 


So I account for every inconſiſtence which 


ſtartles the mind: as /uch I reje& every inter- 


pretation of ſcripture, that would impair my idea 
of a perfect being. Which idea, I endeavour to 


guard with a vigilant and jealous eye, as the 


grand bulwark againſt the invaſion of error and 
deluſion, keeping ready at hand thoſe ſtrictures of 
5 0 the 
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the true religion and duty which are found in the 
{criptures themſelves, as the moſt proper weapons 
of defence againſt thoſe errors which might inſi- 
nuate themſelves under the dubious meaning, or 


arbitrary explanations of particular texts; ſince it 


is impoſſible theſe can intend to ſupport the con- 


trary of what in other parts, ſtands aſſerted with 


clearneſs and perſpicuity. 


Wirf humble veneration I allow myFery to 


enfold all the divine purpoſes, and to defy the 


gueſſes of the moſt exalted creature. But nyſtery 
I never can admit within the circle of religion or 
duty, where all muſt be clear as the ſun, and plain 
as the finger of Gop can make it. 


Upon no better foundation than what I have 
laid before you is it that I profeſs myſelf a Chri- 
ſtian. I have given you the real ſentiments of 


my heart, elſe I could receive no ſatisfaction from 
your approbation, or your friendly admonition. 


Tre rigbt or wrong in a moral ſenſe, or how 


I ſtand in the favour of Gop, I know is a que- 


ſtion my own heart only can reſolve. It is a con- 


ſcious unacquaintedneſs with things that drives me 


to you, as to the beſt ſource of information I 


have yet diſcovered. And having premiſed, that 


I ſeek an improvement of knowledge, but with 


a ſubordinate concern, I would aſk your opinion, 


if I am herein ſtretching beyond my proper li- 
mits as a woman ? What guide I am to take in 
order to come at the true hiſtory of the Chriſtian 


record? And if any commentary is to be found 
that will make up to the Engliſh reader the de- 
fects of our tranſlation? — — 


TRA 
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TnAr there are numerous commentators who 
have given various views of the ſame ſubject, I 
gather from pulpit inſtruction, which is indeed al 
have hitherto had in this matter. I have been 
often told from thence, that a text Mou or might 
better have been rendered ſo and ſo, and have re- 
ceived an idea of it, that I never could have gain- 
ed from reading the Engliſh tranſlation, 


A inſtance, the moſt freſh in my mind, was 

our own reading Matth. xxiii. 23. the latter part. 
hat which ſtands in my Bible: Theſe ought 
« ye to have done, and not to leave the other an- 
* done.” You read: “ Theſe ought ye to have 
* done, and not to ſuffer or permit the other.” 
Where, if you are right, then we commonly un- 
derſtand the very reverſe of the truth, 


Arp that you may be in the right, you appeal- 
ed even to the unlearned, according to your uſual 
way, where it1s poſſible. The ſubject is the tithing 
of the garden herbs, mint, aniſe and cumin, which 
you told us was not enjoined by the law, and re- 
ferred for proof to the law itſelf, 


From hence it is certainly obvious to common 
ſenſe, that a ſubſtitutiou of theſe tythes, in the 
room of righteouſneſs, was not only a preference 
of the ceremonial to moral duty, but even a ſub- 
feftion to and preference of, inſtitutions merely 
human, and juſtly deſerved the reprehenſion you 
fuppoſe to be given. | 5: 2 


Tnis is arguing from the reaſon of the thing, 
which is all J can do: but JI preſume the point is 
capable of poſitive proof; for the error one way 
25 or 
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or the other muſt be palpable indeed. A word 


rightly rendered, not to ſuffer, or permit a thing, 
| ſurely can never be 7:ghily rendered, not to 
leave that thing undone: which not only im- 
plies, that it ſhould be permitted or ſuffered ; but 
that the performance was actually required. If ſo, 
language - has no meaning, and there is no cer- 
tainty of conveying aright any idea. | 


_ Howevex this being an addreſs particularly to 
the Few, and the moral not being affected by ei- 
ther of the renderings, it is no farther of conſe- 
quence to us, than as they give us different views 
of the deſign and aim of IEsus, who by the com- 
mon reading appears to be adding to the Jewiſh 
yoke, by enjoining a mew precept, not releaſing 
them from it, as he is generally repreſented. 


Trzsz oppoſite interpretations cannot but re- 


. cur to every reader's mind who is unacquainted 


with them, whenever he meets a controverted 
text, and make him wiſh to judge for himſelt, 


or if that cannot be, to be directed to the beſt 
commentator, | 


* 


From the little knowledge I have of language, 


J am ſenſible words will often bear various con- 
ſtructions; and if we regard ſounds only, various 


interpretations may all be right: but it is cer- 
tain, there can be but one which gives the true 
ſenſe of the ſpeaker or writer, and that is to be 
known by the rule which common ſenſe directs us 
to in underſtanding one another, viz. not to 
judge by /ingle words, but by all in connection; 
and unleſs there be ſome prevailing biaſs upon 
the mind, one would mah it ſhould be diff- 
cult to miſtake ; for thok 


who would repreſent 
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the meaning of a writer by ſelected parts of his 
diſcourſe, muſt kwow they are doing a manifeſt in- 
Juſtice to him, and to the cauſe of truth; and the 


more important be the ſubject, the greater is the | 


injury done to that cauſe, 


Ir this rule of common ſenſe is not to be car- 
ried with us into the department of religious 
faith, we are deſtitute of a rule where we have 
the greateſt need, and are continually liable to a 


painful ſuſpence : different interpretations will have 


an equal claim to our aſſent, and we ſhall never 
have the ſatisfaction of evidence; for no ſenſe put 
upon a part that cannot be ſupported in connec- 
tion with the whoſe, can ever afford any ſatisfac- 
tory evidence, 


Once more, I would be glad to know, if any 
rational defence appears of the Jewiſh ſcriptures, 


ſuch as, might enable an honeſt though unlearned 


mind to ſatisfy itſelf in any difficulties which the 
FIR Enquirer has preſented it with ? 


I am apprehenſive you will ſay, to indulge 
the curioſity I have been expreſſing, would be to 
travel %% dangerous a path for ne, where truth 


and error are hardly ſeparated, and where ſophiſm 


and argument would ſoon make a prey of the ig- 
norant and unlearned. 


Tur I know this, I am deſirous of being in- 


formed, by ſome judicious mind, what books I 


might read with moſt advantage: but if you 
tell me 1 ſhall bring no improvement to my know - 
ledge, I ſhall give it up without uneaſineſs, well 


knowing that nothing «attainable can be any way 


eſjential to happineſs. | 


SHALL. 


«< 
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SHALL I add to the length of this letter by an 
apology ? I believe you will thank me to ſpare 
you. If any blame, let it fall on the Free Engui- 


rer, who has at leaſt furniſhed me with ſome pre- 


tence for giving you this trouble. 


Bur not to throw more upon him than he de- 
ſerves, I ſhould ſay, he did but cheriſh a n 


inclination, which perhaps I may ſee reaſon to 


thank him for. 


W1THovuT any partiality to this writer or his 
opinions, I am truly ſorry for his puniſhment, be- 
cauſe I fear it is an injury to the cauſe of truth, 


which being us defended is put on a level with 


falſehood, 


I sHouLD imagine the irreverent manner, in 
which he treats the ſacred writings, had been bet- 
ter reſented by reaſon and argument, which would 
have edified and obliged him in caſe he had been 
miſled by ignorance, or if malice had guided his 
pen would have been a greater mortification to 
him, than what perhaps he now glories in as perſe- 
cution for the truth. | 


Anp perſecution for opinion, as it affects the 
cauſe of liberty; a cauſe moſt dear to man! will 
always turn the ſcale in favour of the perſecu- 


ted; will greatly palliate error, if not gain it 


reſpect: the ſuperficial imagining, that a cauſe 
muſt be deſerted by reaſon, when it is defended 
by the civil power. NO ITO 
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Txt premiſes do not always juſtify the con- 
cluſion, and that they do not, in the preſent caſe, 
1 wiſh ſome friend to truth and mankind would 
take upon him to ſhew. | 


I am, &c. 


A R 


N reading over the foregoing Letter, 1 

think, I ſee more than before the 1mpor- 
tauce of the Hebrew language, and cannot help 
expreſſing my ſurprize, that this part of learning 
ſhould be treated with ſo much indifference as 1 
apprehend it 1s! 


Fox certainly, if as Christians we have any 
thing to do with the Hebrew ſcriptures (which [I 
ſuppoſe we are allowed to have, or their tran(la- 
tion would not be put into our hands for divine 
canon) much more, 1t there is ſuppoſed to be a 
connection and relation between them and the 
_ Goſpel hiſtory, that will afford a divine mani- 
feſtation of truths, which are z other way to be 
proved; what can be of more importance to the 
ſubject than that each be ſtudied in the original, 
where, if there be in reality the connection pre- 
_ tended, it will moſt conſpicuouſly and convin- 
cingly appear. If thoſe writings do addreſs the 
reaſon 
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reaſon of mankind, it is certainly the province of 
reaſonable men to give them ſome attention. 


To ſuppoſe we are to receive their addreſs 


through the channel of a ſelected few, betrays . 


an unacquaintedneſs with the world that is really 
ſurprizing! Can any of our fellow men be de- 
ſigned to ſtep between us and the divine manife- 
ſtation ? Is it not with our own faculties we are 
to converſe with truth, for the inveſtigation of 
which we are all ſeverally made. | 


ARE not theſe faculties of ours pleaſingly exer- 
ciſed when upon the enquiry ? Nay, do we not 
ofren exerciſe them in attempting to explore the 
myſteries of nature, which after all will be myſtery 
ſtil] ? Can they then be improperly exerciſed where 
there 1s no myltery at all ? Where a language only 
is to be acquired, in order to read with under- 
ſtanding,” what divine wiſdom has cauſed to be 
written by men immediately under its influence ? 
And which, from the zature of the thing, can- 
not ſuffer a tranſlation, unleſs we ſuppoſe the 


ſame wiſdom to ſuperintend ht allo? For that 


books written by the pen of inſpiration ſhould be 
tranſlated into any other language by uninſpired 
men, or parties of men, and remain to the world 
a ſtandard of truth, upon the credit of the tranſ- 
lator or tranſlators, I think is impoſſible, and can 
never be received as ſuch by a perſon who has any 
acquaintance with men and things. 


NerTHER can we, with any juſt reaſon, com- 
plain of obſcurity in the revelation, as long as ic 
be made intelligible in one language, which none 
can ſay is not within reach of the human faculty, 
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who does but conſider the wonders it is daily 
performing in a variety of arts and ſciences, 


Anp that a perfect acquaintance with the lan- 
guage would bring us with {every advantage 
under the revealing diſpenſation is molt certain, 
unleſs words dictated by the Spirit of Gop can 
fail of that perfection often found in thoſe dic- 
tated by the ſpirit of a man, which is clearneſs 
and perſpicuity of meaning. And in that caſe it 
muſt he an imperfect revelation, or more pro- 
perly no revelation at all; for, of a revelation 
that is myſterious, it can only be ſaid, that the 
revealer aimed at a revelation but failed of his 


end, which we cannot apply to infinite wiſdom 
and power, 


TRERETORE we muſt ſuppoſe, that every thing 
that has been matter of divine revelation, was 
at the time of its being revealed thoroughly in- 
telligible, and would be ſo now if men would be 


at the pains of qualifying themſelves for under- 
ſtanding it. 


Tur all cannot ſtudy the oracle, I do not 
imagine to be any objection here, becauſe I ſtill 
preſerve the diſtinction, which I have all along 
made, between the divine moral or rule of con- 
duct, held forth in this revelation, and thoſe no- 
tices which it brings of the miſſion and appoint- 
ments of Jesvs, which we muſt confeſs to be ar- 
bitrary, to have no neceſſary exiſtence like no- 
ral truth, and therefore to he received only on 
the credit of evidence, 


WE 
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We all know, that the great and capital truths 
of religion can never miſs of being faithfully ren- 
dered in any language; for a perverſion of theſe 
could not be ſuffered among men ; the human 
heart that has any principle of goodneſs always 
defending the moral: nay, ſuch is the reverence 
of virtue, that precepts to enforce vice wouid be 
rejected even by the vicious. Thus is the moral 
guarded by nature, 


Bor unleſs the perfection of the moral, will in- 
fer the extraordinary inſpiration of any book; 
ſomething elſe muſt be neceſſary to eſtabliſh its 
authority: or if any parts of ſuch inſpired book 
be not guarded from a poſſibility of miſrepreſen- 
tation as the moral is; the faithful rendering of 
the moral will not ſatisfy in regard to ſuch 
parts: and when there is any diſpute or ſuſpicion, 
I can ſee no way to end it, beſides recurring to 
the language in which inſpiration ſpake. To which, 
methinks, the advocates for revelation ſhould be 
driven, now that it is ſo much the faſhion to 
contemn it, and men of underſtanding taking 
hold of certain phraſes to be found in our Bible 
that are diſguſtful to an Engliſh ear, do with ſome 
ſhew of reaſon perſuade men that they cannot come 
from Gop. 


Now if there may be errors not capital, if it is 
deſirable that whatever is trye ſhould prevail a- 
gainſt every objection, certainly the more enquirers 
the better; for truth can never be hurt, but muſt 
be eſtabliſhed by fair enquiry, 


AND 
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Ap becaufe the evidence may lye too deep for 
every one to trace it out for themſelves: this is no 
reaſon that thoſe who are able ſhould not do it; 
nay, it is highly reafonable that they Huld, for 
the fuller ſatisfaction of hee who cannot, ſince 
their ſatisfaction will always encreaſe with the 
number of examiners; as it is not likely that 
numbers, unconnected by party principles, ſhould 
be under the ſame prejudice, that al! ſhould be 
combined in the ſame intereſt, either of which/ may 
warp the judgment of à few. 


 Tnar the learned differ in their interpreta- 
tions, I preſume is no juſt. diſcouragement to 
an unprejudiced mind that would ſtudy for itſelf ; 
ſince prejudice and prepeſſeſſion will account for 
the moſt odd appearances. Thus we ſee the 
Engliſh Bible made a common ſource of all ſorts 
of contradictions ; but untill we have tried it, the 
abſurdity is as likely to faſten upon mankind as 
upon the Bible, and we do wrong to condemn 
either untried. 


In the ſame manner may we reaſon about 
the original and its various interpretations : the 
pretenced obſcurity or ſublimity of the He- 
brew, I do not imagine can dilcourage the tria], 
I ſhould rather think we might form the mo 
fanguine expectations of underſtanding its mean- 
ing, if it was deſigned by Providence to afford 
a divine tegimony, and to the Jews were com- 
mitted the oracles of God, for the manifefation of 
truth to after ages. as FE 
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ProviDENCE indeed ſeems to have defended 
this language, by its diſuſe, from thoſe changes 
and corruptions to which the living languages are 
neceſlarily expoſed. 


IT is too late for me to reap any advantage 
from an alteration in the plan of popular educa- 
tion, yet I cannot but wiſh, that even among 
my own ſex, thoſe who have leiſure to read hi- 
ſtory, and learn polite languages, might be taught 
to ſtudy the hiſtory of the Bible, and to learn thoſe 
languages in which the Deity is ſuppoſed to have 
addreſſed mankind, 


I am ſenſible theſe would be few compared 
with the numbers, whoſe ſphere in life does not 
admit of ſuch an education, but was real learn- 
ing more in faſhion among the rich only of both 
ſexes, I am apprehenſive its influences would ex- 
tend farther than we are apt to imagine. Opinions 
as faſhions, deſcend from the higher to the lower 
ranks of men. 


Tuus are not the politics of a nation, formed 
by the court? Its religion, by the clergy ? The 
particular ſentiments of a family, or circle, perhaps 
are modelled by a ſingle perſon in it. Inferiors 
copy after their ſuperiors, in their mode of 7hink- 
ing as well as dreſs : intereſt and various attach- 
ments operate we know not how far, 


Some few, (and very few they are) form their 

n manners; and theſe as centers of a ſyſtem 
direct the motions of all bodies within their in- 
fluence; ſo that a ſmall part of mankind do real- 
ly give the ſpirit and taſte of the world. 1 
| | RB 
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Axe not the bulk of the people mere ma- 
chines ? Do half of them reaſon upon thoſe opi- 
nions, either in religion or politics, in the defence 
of which they may perhaps be ready almost to 
die? And would not theſe, as eaſily imbibe, and 
fight for truth as falſehood ? What though with 
regard to themſelves it may be indifferent, ſince 
they rYatonally receive neither: yet may they not 
be infruments of conveying truths to others, who 
would make valuable improvements of them ? By 
which means truth would be gaining upon error, 


till at laſt its influences univerſally enlighten the 
world, 


PeRnaPs ſome objections may lie againſt my 
ſcheme of rendering learning more common, vw hich 
I am not able to diſcern. But I apprehend there 
can be none, to making the ſtudy of the Hebrew 
language, a part of eccleſiastical education, which 
I do not apprehend is now the caſe. 


INDEED, if retaining the moral of the ſcrip- 
tures be all that is neceſſary, learning may as well 
be laid aſide; the Deiit will hardiy moleſt us in 
our opinion, that we have an extraordinary 
manifeſtation of what he owns to be immutably 
true, and infinitely important: or if he ſhould, 
his error cannot be hurtful to himſelf while he /#- 
premely reverences truth, which upon this ſuppo- 
ſilion is doing all that the revelation enforces. 
But if the actual exiſtence of miracle, of pro- 
phecy, of certain fulfilling events; if the expec- 
tation of others yet to take place, concerning the 
appointment of the man Cnr1isr Jxsus to the 
exerciſe of a regal or princely power over the 
| 8 3 whole 
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whole order.of intelligent beings. If his having 
been, and being deſigned yet more eminently 70 
be the medium through which the finite may 
contemplate and enjoy the infinite Spirit (which 
ſeems to have a ſort of inward teſtimony from 
the propriety and kindneſs, if not neceſſity of 
ſome ſuch appointment) if ſo much of the divine 
plan has been opened to us, and it be of any con- 
ſequence that the manifeſtation be perceived and 
underſtood. If any thing ſalutary to the cauſe of 
virtue and religion ariſes out of it, which cer- 


tainly there muſt, or it never had been made, then 


it ſeems peculiarly incumbent on the clergy, whoſe 
profeſſion is the inveſtigation of truth, and parti- 
cularly the defence of the ſacred oracles : it ſeems 
to be peculiarly incumbent on thoſe champiens 
for revelation to avail themſelves of all the weight 
that reaſon throws into its ſcale, and not to give 
the objectors room to boaſt, that reaſon is with 
them, becauſe her report in favour of the oracle 


has not been fairly exhibited, which no one can 


ſay has been done till he has tried it with his own 
faculty. I 


In ſhort, according to my imperfect apprehen-. 


ſion of things, if the Jewiſh ſcriptures make any 

part of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, or are able to throw 
any light on the Goſpel hiſtory, then is a perfect 
acquaintance- with them every whit as eſſential! in 
a Chriſtian divine as it is in a Jewiſh rabbi. 
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